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I.  Introduction. 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  Is  to  present  Whitman’s 
life  as  it  influenced  his  Leaves  of  grass,  and  his  char- 
acteristics as  a poet  together  with  their  influences 
upon  the  form  and  content  of  the  writings  of  poets  since 
1912  who  were  followers  of  Whitman.  Many  poets  have 
written  since  1912  who  were  not  influenced  by  Whitman, 
and  therefore,  they  are  excluded  from  this  investigation. 

Critics'  opinions  concerning  all  the  important  poets 

1 

since  1912  were c sought. 

In  Our  Singing  Strength.  Kreymborg  mentions  the  Whitman 
influence  upon  all  writers  discussed  in  other  sections  of 
this  investigation,  and  he  includes  four  who  are  mot  men- 
tioned by  other  critics  consulted  for  this  work. 

He  implies  an  influence  on  Conrad  Aiken,  "sex  runs 
through  nearly  every  line. .. .Scarcely  an  American  poet  out- 
side of  Whitman  referred  to  sex,  and  Whitman’s  sexual  poems 
are  unduly  theoretical  at  times.  Aiken’s  self-centred 
though  they  are,  embody  erotic  actualities/’  (p.4j>2) 

Of  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  who  has  been  writing  more 
than  forty  years,  Kreymborg  says,  "Her  art  grows  more  and 
more  spontaneous, ... .In  "To  a Town. poet" ... .the  attack  on 
the  town  poet  betrays  a phase  of  Miss  Reese’s  nature  of 
which  most  people  are  unaware;  $er  fighting  propensities. 

She  insists  upon  a 'faith  in  the  time,  faith  in  our  com- 
mon blood,’  and  that  the  poet  'fret  not  for  fame.’.... 

Here  she  joins  hands  with  tte  confident  resignation  of 
Whitman. ^(p.  262). 

He  says  that  the  poetry  of  Lola  Ridge  "derives  its 
form  from  Whitman  and  the  imagists,  but  it  lacks  the  mus- 
ical sweep  of  the  master."  ( p.  4o4) 

"John  Could  Fletcher,  the  Southern  poet  owes  more  to 
Whitman  than  he  does  to  the  French  or  the  Oriental.  He  is 
not  as  democratic  as  Walt;  he  is  a lover  of  jungies,  or  an 
almost  inhuman  god,  of  asperities  and  solitudes.  His  soul 
is  a ’gorge  that  was  filled  with  the  warring  echoes  of  song.’ 

These  writers  have  been  omitted  because  no  other  critics 
mentioned  the  Whitman  influence  and  because  the  Influence 
was  not  found  in  their  poetry. 
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II.  Walt  Whitman,  the  Man. 
1.  Introductory  statement. 


"Leaves  of  grass  is  the  child  not  merely  of  genius 
but  of  genius  shaped  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  adventure; 
above  all  by  the  America  of  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the 
last  century  and  by  the  Civil  War  of  its  sixtie s. .. .Whit- 
man could  not  possibly  have  been  the  poet  of  Leave s of 
grass  if  he  had  not  come  of  workman  parentage,  if  he  had 
not  from  a very  early  age  had  to  shift  for  himself,  and  if 
he  had  not  had  that  American  world  of  seemingly  boundless 
possibilities  to  do  it  in.... The  war  was  the  central  fact 
in  Whitman’s  life  and  as  he  said  himself,  though  he  had 
’made  a start’  before  it,  without  the  passion  it  aroused 
in  him  all  his  work  and  aims  might  well  have  ’come  to 
nought'."  1 

2.  Childhood  and  youth. 

Walt  Whitman  was  born  May  31,  ldl^,  at  West  Hills, 

Long  Island.  The  Whitman  ancestors  were  of  puritan  ana 
English  descent  who  had  been  farmers  in  Connecticut  and 
later  in  New  York.  His  mother,  Louisa  Van  Welsor,  was  of 
Dutch  and  WelBh  descent.  She  believed  in  the  Quaker  re- 
ligion, although  she  was  not  a member  of  the  church. 

When  Walt  was  four  years  old,  nis  father,  a somewhat 
unsuccessful  carpenter,  moved  to  Brooklyn  where  the  fam- 
ily lived  in  many  different  houses  because  soon  after 
each  house  was  built  it  was  sold.  Bazalgette  thus  sums 
up  his  childhood;  "Thus  from  the  age  tnat  he  could  take 


1.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p,  0. 


to  his  little  legs  he  lived  the  carefree  life  in  the  open 
....a  child  of  the  people  who  blossoms  on  the  streets.... 
the  first  memories  of  his  childhood  are  not  linked  with 
ideas  of  confinement,  and  of  subordination  to  a narrow 
surveillance.  Sixty  years  later  Walt  still  kept  vivid 
these  impressions  of  his  life  as  a boy  scarcely  out  of  his 
mother’s  arms.”  1 

"possibly  the  oda  fact  that  when  he  was  five  or  six 

he  was  kissed  by  the  hero  Lafayette,  then  in  America,  may 

have  added  to  his  ardour  for  liberty,  of  which  Laiayette 

was  regarded  as  the  prophet.  Add  to  this  that  he  was 

brought  up  with  no  puritan  strictness  and  early  in  his 

life  became  a devourer  of  novels,  especially  of  Walter 

Scott’s  and  Cooper’s  and  we  have  a childhood  anything  but 

2 

unfavorable  to  the  development  of  a poet." 

Walt  went  to  public  school  almost  six  years  and  also 
to  Sunday  School.  When  he  was  twelve,  he  worked  in  a law- 
yer’s office.  At  fourteen  he  learned  the  printers'  trade 
with  the  Long  I eland  patriot.  It  was  here  that  he  Mhit 
upon  his  work.... for  it  was  in  printing  offices  that  he 
long  found  his  principal  occupation."  ^ 

3.  Period  of  teaching. 

The  five  years  after  ld3o  he  remained  in  the  country 
near  West  Hills  where  he  taught  school  and  "boarded  around 
with  the  families.  He  himself  called  these  years  "one  of 

1.  Eazalgette  Walt  Whitman,  Man  and  His  Work  p.  30-31^ 

2.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  12- 13".' 

3.  Bazalgette  Walt  Whitman,  Man  and  Hi s Work  p,  32. 

4 . Ibid . p,  36. 
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ray  deepest  lessons  of  huraan  nature  behind  the  scene  and  in 
„ 1 

the  masses. 

4.  Early  literary  attempts. 

Whitman  returned  to  Erooxlyn  and  New  york  in  lc>41. 

At  this  time  he  "issued  as  a supplement  to  a New  york  paper 

a novelette  in  support  of  temperance,  entitled  Franklin  Ev- 

2 

ans,  or  The  Inebriate . " The  fact  that  twenty  thousand 

copies  were  sold  caused  Walt  to  choose  writing  as  his  most 

important  work.  "What  raaae  him  the  man  and  the  poet  he  oe- 

came  was  no  following  of  any  hero  or  master,  but  his  own 

peculiar  genius  which  enabled  him  to  observe,  absorb,  and 

even  love  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  things  and  people, 

human,  animal,  and  vegetable,  in  that  hurrying  and  already 

3 

crowded  life  of  New  york  and  its  neighborhood." 

He  began  his  literary  career  with  accounts  of  his  ex- 
periences, sketches,  and  stories  which  gave  no  hint  of  the 
poet  who  was  to  write  Leaves  of  grass . “Of  all  this  preach- 
ing literature  nothing  will  last.... It  simply  demonstrates 
that  in  the  time  of  his  youth  certain  racial  tendencies 

4 

sought  expression  to  later  retreat  and  disappear  forever." 

"It  was  as  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Dal ly  Eagle  that  he  began 

to  think  of  himself  in  connection  with  the  unique  role  he 

3 

was  to  play  in  the  history  of  his  country." 

5.  Period  from  New  Orleans  trip  until  lbi>b* 

During  the  two  years  he  worked  for  the  Brooklyn  Dally 

1.  Whitman  Complete  prose  Works  p.  Kh 

2.  Valente  "Introduction1 2 3 4 5'  to  Leaves  of  grass  p.  XX* 

3.  Eailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  14. 

4.  Bazalgette  W alt  Whitman.  i,,an  ana  His  A orx  p.  p3 . 

5.  Holloway  Whitman  An  Interpretation  in  Narrative . p.  3. 





Eagle  he  wrote  reviews  of  books  and.  of  plays.  "Then  as  int- 
erest in  the  struggle  before  the  war  waxed  hot,  he  wrote 
many  editorials.  When  he  was  too  frank  in  regard  to  politi- 
cal affairs,  he  lost  his  position  in  1848.  Then  he  was  em- 
ployed by  a Mr.  McClure  to  help  with  the  Crescent  in  New  Or- 
leans.” ^ He  went  by  train,  by  stage,  and  by  boat  to  New  Or- 
leans where  he  worked  on  The  D ai ly  Cre scent , and  where  he 
had  a love  affaifc  which  has  caused  much  discussion. 

”lf  Whitman  soon  found  in  such  an  entanglement  that 
which  threatened  his  independence  and  his  future  career,  so 
that  he  was  willing  to  depart  from  the  South  ana  the  woman 
who  loved  him,  he  at  least  never  forgot  her. .. .Whole  poems 
were  written  and  still  others  planned,  to  express  his  ten- 
derness for  such  outcast s-- poems  w hich  he  would  not  leave 

2 

out  though  the  very  life  of  his  book  was  at  stake.'’ 

’’This  short  excursion  to  New  Orleans  was  a decisive 
event  in  his  life,  and  in  the  life  of  the  poet  as  well  as 
in  the  life  of  the  man.... It  was  very  soon  after  he  returned 
from  it  that  he  began  the  Leaves  of  Crass. ...In  addition 
to  his  emotional  experience  he  had  gained  experience  of  an- 
other kind  which  was  to  prove  important.  ^ He  returned  to 
New  York  by  a leisurely  trip  lasting  three  weeks  where  he 
acquired  much  information  about  his  country. 

He  then  took  up  his  father’s  business  of  building 
houses  and  selling  them  and  could  have  made  a small  for- 

tune,  but  in  1854  he  gave  up  this  work. 

1.  Holloway  Whitman  An  Interpretation  in  Narrative  p.  11. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  71. 

3.  Eailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  18. 


6.  Leaves  of  Grass  and  war  experiences. 


Two  events  are  important  in  the  aecaae  lob5  to  16615: 
the  first  edition  of  the  Leave s of  grass  and  the  Civil  War. 
"Whitman  said  after  publishing  his  first  volume,  * I know 
perfectly  well  my  road  is  difierent.  Most  of t he  great 
poets  are  impersonal;  I am  personal.  They  portray  charac- 
ters, events,  passions,  but  never  mention  themselves,  in 
my  poems,  all  revolves  round,  concentrates  in,  radiates 
from  myself.  I have  but  one  central  figure,  the  general 
human  personality  typified  in  myself.  My  book  compels 
every  reader  to  transpose  himself  into  the  central  posi- 
tion and  become  the  living  fountain,  actor,  experiencer 
himself  or  herself,  of  every  page,  every  inspiration, 
every  line'."  1 

After  his  first  edition  of  Leaves  of  grass  in  lobb, 
Emerson  wrote  him  a letter  of  commendation,  and  suggested 
the  book  to  several  of  his  friends,  and  sent  a copy  or  it 
to  Carlyle.  Whitman  later  abused  Emerson’s  personal  let- 
ter by  printing  it  in  his  second  edition  in  1656  without 
asking  Emerson.  Then  the  third  edition  appeared  in  1660. 
This  edition  is  important  because  it  is  the  one  which 
reached  England. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  Whitman  aid  not  volunteer, 
possibly  on  account  of  his  Quaker  beliefs,  or  because  of 
his  age.  When  his  brother,  george,  was  wounded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, he  went  to  be  the  nurse.  george  was  well 
when  Walt  reached  him.  He  then  entered  into  volunteer 


1.  Holloway  Whitman,  An  Interpretation  in  N arrative  p. 120. 


. 


nursing  of  the  soldiers.  '’The  pangs  as  well  as  the  joys  of 
these  experiences  found  their  way  into  ’Drum-Taps’.  Loveli- 
est of  all  they  are  registered  in  president  Lincoln’s  burial 
hymn,  ’When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryara  Bloom’d',  whose  aus- 
tere beauty  is  unmatched  in  the  elegiac  poetry  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  both  for  truth  ana  sincerity.”  ^ "Even  Whit- 
man needed  the  experience  of  the  Civil  War  fusing  North 

and  South,  East  and  West,  in  a common  ideal,  before  he  could 

„ 2 

really  be  an  epic  as  well  as  a lyric  poet. 

After  the  war  he  held  an  oil ice  as  clerk  until  he  was 
dismissed  when  James  Harlan  read  a copy  of  nis  Leaves  of 
grass  which  he  found  in  Walt’s  desk.  Then,  through  efforts 
of  Hubley  Ashton,  John  Burroughs,  ana  especially  Douglas 
O’Connor,  who  wrote  "The  good  gray  poet",  he  was  placed  in 
the  Attorney  general’s  office. 

His  fourth  edition  of  Leaves  of  grass  appeared  in  1007 ; 
the  fifth,  in  1871,  which  included  "Drum-Taps";  the  Centen- 
nial Edition,  in  1876;  and  the  final  edition,  in  1002.  Af- 
ter that,  he  wrote  a few  poems  of  which  one  was  "good- Dye, 

My  Fancy." 

7.  Last  years. 

"in  January  lo73  he  had  the  paralytic  stroke  wnich, 
with  his  mother’s  death  occurring  soon  after, brought  his 
life  and  work  at  Washington  to  an  end  and  sent  him  to  spend 
elsewhere  his  remaining  nineteen  years,  a broken  man  who  on- 
ly enjoyed  intervals  of  health,  a martyr  also  in  his  turn  to 

the  great  cause  for  which  he  had  seen  so  many  young  men  die. 1 

1.  Valente  ’’Introduction”  of  Leaves  of  grass  p.  XXVIII. 

2.  Holloway  Whitman , An  Inter  predation  in  Narrative  p.  127. 

3.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  33 


. 


"He  more  and  more  lived  surrounded  by  people  who  told 
him  that  he  and  the  Leaves  had  made  a new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  and  indeed  of  the  human  mind."  ^ On 
March  27,  1892,  he  died  in  Camden,  New  jersey^  where  he  had 
spent  his  last  years. 


1.  Eailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  43. 
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III.  Whitman,  the  poet. 
A.  Form. 


1.  Development  of  Whitman’s  verse. 

’’Whitman  began  versifying  with  the  simplest  of  forms, 
the  ballad  measure,  employing  it  with  certain  variations 
and  with  increasing  skill;  then  he  made  use  of  more  diffi- 
cult stanza  forms,  but  limiting  himself  to  trimeLer  and 
tetrameter  iambic  lines;  next  he  wrote  a little  blank 
verse,  though  he  did  not  abandon  rhyme  at  once,  but  rather 
increased  his  mastery  of  it;  then  he  made  private  experi- 
ments with  some  of  the  material  he  was  to  work  over, 
through  several  years,  for  the  lobb  edition  of  the  Leaves 
of  Grass,  experiments  dictated  by  some  new  and  powerful 
mystical  experience;  after  that  tne  verse  he  gave  to  tne 
world  was  either  hybrid  or  otherwise  irregular;  then  came 
hard  and  objective  imagist  verse,  as  though  in  working 
out  a new  vehicle  of  expression  the  mind  nad  come  unduly 
to  dominate  his  usual  emotion;  next,  iired  by  cowardice 
and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  tne  nation, 
he  published  some  of  his  new  verse,  charged  witn  passion, 
but  it  was  passion  timed  for  the  moment  rather  than  for 
eternity,  and  hence  was  ejaculatory  and  unrhythmical; 
and,  finally,  this  was  disciplined,  poise  and  sweeping 
rhythm  were  added,  and  a standard  of  line  length  was 
adopted  which  would  fit  the  bold  but  delicate  burden  of 
his  song.  Thenceforth  there  was  a new  poetry  in  Amer- 
ica.'* ^ 

1.  Holloway  Uncollected' poetry  and  prose  of  WaTt 

Whitman  p.  XCII,  TCfitical  Introduction). 


2.  Freedom  of  form. 

Whitman's  "first  and  most  obvious  service  was  his  in- 
sistence on  freedom  of  form,  his  rejection  of  the  usually 
accepted  English  metrics,  and  his  success  in  writing  great 
poems  without  their  aid.  His  second  service  was  a corol- 
lary  to  the  flrst--the  rejection  of  cliches,  including  ar- 
chaic diction  and  so-called  ’poetic'  phrasing.  That  this 
rejection  was  not  wholly  instinctive  but  enforced  by  con- 
scious labor,  is  proved  by  a sentence  from  Specimen  Lays. 
'Commenced  putting  Leaves  of  Grass  to  press  for  good,.... 
after  many  manuscript  doings  and  undoings.  I had  great 
trouble  in  leaving  out  the  stock  "poetical"  touches,  but 
succeeded  at  last.' 

His  authority  for  these  rejections  was  derived  from 
Asiatic  rather  than  from  European  classics--the  Hebrew 
Eible,  the  mighty  Hindu  epics,  and  a hundred  lesser  but 
typical  works."  1 2 

Walt  Whitman  used  this  freedom  of  form  "because  he 

preferred  it  and  not  because  he  could  not  use  the  more 

traditional  forms.  The  poem,  'Lirge  for  Two  Veterans', 

even  if  it  stood  alone,  and  even  its  last  stanza  alone, 

would  be  enough  to  prove  that  Whitman,  when  finely 

touched,  could  be  not  only  a master  of  rhythm  and  music, 

but  also  a master  of  metre  itself,  even  of  a metre  which 

„ 2 

can  almost  be  called  regular. 

1.  H . ~Monroe  "Comment  on  Walt  Whitman"  poetry  l4:^p-94. 

2.  Bailey  W alt  Whitman  p.  113. 


The  moon  gives  you  light, 

And  the  bugles  and  arums  give  you  music. 

And  my  heart,  0 my  soldiers,  my  veterans. 

My  heart  gives  you  love.  1 

3.  The  sentence  as  a unit. 

"Whitman’s  practice,  both  in  its  successes  and  in  its 
failures,  confirms  the  orthodox  view  that  the  thing  which 
distinguishes  verse  rhythm  from  the  rhythm  of  prose  is  that 
it  repeats  itself  and  creates  expectation,  or,  if  not  expec- 
tation, at  least  echo.  This  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  verse 

2 

and  no  prose."  Then  came  the  question  of  what  was  to  oe 
repeated.  "The  answer  of  the  'vers-librist  ’ , and  the  prac- 
tice of  Whitman,  so  far  as  his  verse  admits  of  technical  de- 
fence at  all,  points  to  the  sentence,  grammatically  and  ac- 
centually complete  in  itself  as  the  new  unit.  If  you  look 
through  Whitman  you  find  that  what  is  printed  as  a line  is 
always  some  sort  of  sentence;  there  is  always  a grammatical 
pause  of  some  sort.... at  the  end  of  the  line.... the  carry- 
ing on  the  sense  from  one  line  to  another. .. .never  ooours 
in  Whitman."  ^ 

The  following  passage  will  illustrate  the  average  qual- 
ity of  his  free  verse; 

Embracing  man,  embracing  all,  proceed  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  resistlessly  round  the  sun; 

Embracing  all,  soothing,  supporting,  follow  close  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty- five  offsets  of  the  first,  sure  and 
necessary  as  they. 

Tumbling  on  steadily,  nothing  areading, 

Sunshine,  storm,  cold,  heat,  forever  withstanding,  passing 
carrying, 

1.  Leaves  of  G-rass  pT  270. 

2.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  102. 

3.  Ibid,  p~  IU4. 
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The  soul's  realization  and  determination  still  inheriting, 

The  fluid  vacuum  arouna  and  ahead  still  entering  ana  divid- 
ing, 

No  balk  retarding,  no  anchor  anchoring,  on  no  roc*:  striding, 
Swift,  glad,  content,  unbereav'd,  nothing  losing, 

Of  all  able  and  ready  at  any  time  x,o  give  strict  account. 

The  divine  ship  sails  tne  divine  sea.  1 

As  one  looks  through  the  pages  or  Leaves  of  grass,  ne 
finds  that  almost  every  line  is  lollowea  Dy  a puncruation 
mark  of  some  kind;  a comma,  a semicolon,  a period,  or  an 
interrogation  point.  This  fact  iurnishes  one  simple  veri- 
fication of  Whitman's  use  of  the  line  for  an  idea,  or  for  a 
sentence . 

4.  The  long  sentence. 

Although  each  line  presents  one  unit  of  thought,  "one 
of  the  most  frequent  and  characteristic  devices  of  his  writ- 
ing is  the  use  of  a very  long  sentence.  By  the  phrasing  of 
his  lines  the  construction  of  a very  lengthy  sentence  can 
be  kept  clear  and  effective,  while  the  meaning  and  building 
of  it  can  be  piled  up  and  elaborated,  till  at  last  the  total 

can  be  discharged  upon  the  reader  with  overwhelming  effect. "e 

3 

" When  I Heard  the  Learn 'd  Astronomer,"  "Ages  and  Ages  Re- 

4 : 5 

turning  at  Intervals,"  "We  Two,  How  Long  We  Were  Fool'd," 

- - 6 - 

and  "I  Sit  and  Look  Out"  are  poems,  each  of  which  is  written 
in  one  sentence.  "I  Sit  and  Look  Out"  will  illustrate  the 
method . 

I sit  and  look  out  upon  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  up- 
on all  oppression  and  shame, 

I hear  secret  convulsive  sobs  from  young  men  at  anguish  with 
themselves,  remorseful  after  deeds  done, 

1.  Leaves  of  Grass  "a  Song  of  the  Rolling  Earth"  p.  192. 

2.  Edward  Carpenter  Days  With  Walt  Whitman  p.  117. 

3 .  Leaves  of  Grass  p.  234. 

4. Ibid.  p.  92. 

5. Ibid.  p.  93* 

6. Ibid.  p.  235. 
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I see  in  low  life  the  mother  misused  by  her  children,  dy- 
ing, neglected,  gaunt,  desperate, 

I see  the  wife  misused  by  her  husband,  I see  the  treach- 
erous seducer  of  young  women, 

I mark  the  ranklings  of  jealousy  and  unrequited  love  at- 
tempted to  be  hid,  I see  these  sights  on  the  earth, 

I see  the  workings  of  battle,  pestilence,  tyranny,  I see 
martyrs  and  prisoners, 

I observe  a famine  at  sea,  I observe  the  sailors  casting 
lots  who  shall  be  kill'd  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
the  rest, 

I observe  the  sights  and  degradations  cast  by  arrogant 
persons  upon  laborers,  the  poor,  and  upon  negroes, 
and  the  like; 

All  these--all  the  meanness  and  agony  without  end  i sit- 
ting look  out  upon, 

See,  hear,  and  am  silent. 

5.  Whitman's  chants. 

"Musically,  the  accumulative  effect  of  a number  of 
Whitman's  lines  is  that  of  the  chant.  TVhitman  often  re- 
fers to  Leaves  of  G-rass  as  'these  chants'."  ^ 

Eliss  perry  thus  states  his  opinion  about  the  verse 
of  Leaves  of  Grass:  "Leaves  of  G-rass  remains  the  most  in- 

teresting of  all  experiments  with  free  verse,  written  as 
it  was  by  an  artist  whose  natural  rhythmical  endowment  was 
extraordinary,  and  whose  technical  curiosity  and  patience 
in  modulating  his  tonal  efiects  was  unwearied  by  failures 
and  undiscouraged  by  popular  neglect.  But  the  case  for 
free  verse  does  not,  after  all,  stand  or  fall  with  Walt 
Whitman.  He  was  merely  the  most  powerful  poetic  person- 
ality among  the  countless  artificers  who  have  endeavored 

to  produce  rhythmic  and  tonal  beauty  through  new  structur- 
„ 2 

al  devices. 

Although  Whitman  was  not  the  only  user  of  free  verse, 

he  is  usually  given  credit  for  being  the  originator  of  the 

1.  E.  C.  Ross  "Whitman *s  Verse"  Mod.  Lang.  Notes 

2.  A Study  of  poetry  p.  207. 
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rhapsodic  form  of  chant.  "unless,  as  some  maintain,  Whit- 
man got  the  suggestion  of  a rhapsodical  form  from  the  once 
famous  Poems  of  Qsslan , he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  his 
own  ’verse*.  These  unrhymed  and  unmetred  chants  give  a 
pleasure  the  degree  of  which  is  largely  determined  by  the 
reader's  willingness  to  allow  Whitman  to  speak  in  his  own 
manner  and  wholly  without  reference  to  time-honored  mooes 
of  poetic  expression."  Whitman  reiers  to  his  rhapsodies 
as  chants,  poems,  or  songs. 

"This  man  of  all  men  had  set  himself  the  heroic  task 
of  chanting  the  symphony  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  his 
country  could  give  him  little  of  the  conglomerate  help 
which  aids  in  making  perfect  epics. ...  whitman ' s esthetic 
counterpart  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  most  inspired  men  of 

the  race  are  still  concerned  with  the  perfection  of  details 

2 

of  life,  of  science,  of  art....  Out  of  his  inner  passion 

and  outer  serenity,  great  chants  were  sure  to  shape  themselve 

In  the  earlier  chants  the  songs  may  be  rather  forthright  and 

crude,  too  jubilant  and  brassy.  The  war  served  to  vary  and 

deepen  the  keys  and  instrumentation,  and  grief  to  render  the 

3 

keys  more  human  and  less  superhuman." 

"That  the  structure  of  Whitman’s  rhapsodies  is  determined 
by  some  law  cannot  be  questioned.  After  one  has  read  these 
pieces  many  times,  he  will  find  himself  instinctively  expect- 
ing a certain  cadence.  The  change  of  a word  spoils  it,  the 
introduction  of  a rhyme  is  intolerable.  They  who  are  versed 

in  Whitman’s  style  can  probably  detect  at  once  a variation 
IT  American  Literary  Masters  p.  492-493. 

2.  Kreymborg  Our  Singing  Strength  p.  20b. 

3.  Ibid,  p 212. 


from  his  best  manner.  That  his  peculiarity  in  arrangement 
of  words  is  very  subtle  is  plain  from  a glance  at  the  num- 
erous and  generally  unsuccessful  parodies  of  Leaves  of 
Grajss.  Merely  to  write  in  irregular  lines  and  begin  each 
line  with  a capital  is  to  represent  only  the  obvious  ana 
superficial  side."  ^ 

6.  Imagistic  verse. 

Most  critics  do  not  consiaer  Whitman  as  an  imagistic 
writer  of  verse.  That  he  could  write  this  kind  of  verse 
is  shown  by  a statement  of  Amy  Lowell,  who  has  used  the 
imagistic  style  in  her  own  experiments;  "This  is  the  very 
essence  of  that  type  of  poetry  wnich  we  have  learned  to 
call  Imagistic; 

Through  the  ample  door  of  the  peaceful  country  barn, 

A sunlit  pasture  field  with  cattle  and  horses  feeding, 

A haze  and  vista,  and  the  far  horizon  fading  away,.  2 

There  are  many  such  pictures;  ’Cavalry  grossing  a Fora,  ’ 

'Bivouac  on  a Mountain  Side,'  ’An  Army  Corps  on  the  March,’ 

and  others;  yet  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  consider  that 

the  vignettes  in  modern  work  derive  from  Whitman  when,  in 

his  own  day,  this  sort  of  thing  was  being  done,  and  much 

3 

better  done,  by  Emily  Dickinson." 

This  phase  of  his  work  is  merely  mentioned  because 
he  could  do  this  work.  It  is  not  given  in  greater  detail 
because  it  will  not  be  used  in  the  other  sections  of  this 
investigation. 

1.  Vincent  American  Literary  Mastersp.  493. 

2.  Leaves  of  Grass  "A  Farm  picture  1 2 3 p.  237. 

3.  Poetry  and  poet  s p.  d2. 
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7.  Diction. 


Amy  Lowell  says,  '’By  taking  his  language  as  well  as 
his  themes  direct  from  the  world  about  him,  Whitman  deliv- 
ered a great  blow  to  the  type  of  poetry  which  was  written 

1 

almost  exclusively  by  scholars  for  scholars." 

"It  was  Whitman’s  central  Plunder  that,  he  supposed 
that  art  could  leave  things  exactly  as  they  are  and  yet 
make  art  of  them.... That  is  the  iirst  of  tne  faults  of 
Whitman’s  language .... it s ordinariness,  its  meanness. 

‘When  he  was  really  poetically  moved  it  no  more  occurs 
than  the  jocose  vulgarities,  wnich  the  ordinary  Lincoln 
loved,  occur  in  the  Gettysburg  Speech.  Directly  the  po- 
etic marriage  of  emotion  and  imagination  has  taken  place, 
the  poet  goes  to  meet  it  with  language  of  greater  beauty 
and  finer  association.  But  he  seems  to  have  done  this 

quite  unconsciously  and  without  understanding  anything  of 

, 2 

the  reason  of  it. 

"The  diction  of  free  verse  needs  to  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  the  traditional  kinds.  When  Vfhitman 
writes  his  ’Reconciliation’  he  secures  compensation  for 
the  lost  old  beauty  of  the  regular  verses, ... .by  an  unusu- 
al beauty  of  words."  ^ 

Word  over  all,  beautiful  as  the  sky, 

Beautiful  that  war  and  all  its  deeds  of  carnage  must  in 
time  be  utterly  lost, 

That  the  hands  of  the  sisters  Death  and  Night  incessantly 
softly  wash  again,  and  ever  again,  this  soil’d  world; 
For  my  enemy  is  dead,  a man  divine  as  myself  is  dead, 

I look  where  he  lies  white-faced  and  still  in  the  coffin-- 
I draw  near, 

1.  Poetry  and  poets  p.  62. 

2.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p 92-93- 

3.  Ibid.  p~  106. 
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Bend  down  ana  touch  lightly  with  ray  lips  the  white  face 
in  the  coffin.  1 

a.  Coined  and  foreign  words. 

Whitman  took;  many  liberties  with  the  English  tongue 
when  he  wished  to  reach  certain  effects.  "He  liked  vernacu- 
lar coinages  and  manipulations,  or  archaic  revivals.  'When 
taken  from  their  context,  these  locutions  often  seem  forced 
or  absurd.  Eut  they  are  always  clear,  and,  in  their  con- 
nection, read  by  those  who  are  used  to  Whitman’s  verbal 

2 

divagations,  they  seem  appropriate  and  effective.” 

He  has  coined  a number  of  words,  and  has  used  many  for- 
eign words,  especially  French  and  Spanish  words  which  he 
learned  in  New  Orleans.  In  fact,  one  aiay  say  he  worked  out 
much  of  his  own  poetical  vocabulary.  In  the  words  of  John 
Erskine,  ’’Whitman  invented  for  himself  a composite  vocabu- 
lary never  used  by  any  one  else  but  often  effective  as  he 

3 

used  it  in  its  violent  contrasts.” 

Whitman  introduces  five  sections  of  "Song  of  the  Open 
4 5 

Road”  with  allon s . "Me  Imperturbe”  and  "Our  Old  Feuil- 
lage”  ^ are  the  titles  of  two  poems.  In  "A  Broadway  Pag- 
eant” one  finds  ’’Comrade  Americanos!”  ’’Originatre ss,  ” ”Li- 
bertad”  (used  eight  times),  and  the  ”demi-continental  is- 
lands.” ^ There  are  many  others,  but  these  will  illustrate 
what  Whitman  does.  Sometimes  he  takes  the  foreign  word  as 
he  finds  it;  sometimes  he  uses  the  foreign  root  to  make  his 

own  word;  occasionally  he  puts  together  English  words. 

1.  Leaves  of  G-rass  p.  275. 

2.  Louise  Pound  alt  Whitman's  Neologisms”  Am.  Merc.  4:199. 
5. "The  New  poetry”  Outlook  136:318. 

4.  Le aves  of  G-rass  p.  129,  130,  131,  133,  134. 

5.  Ibid.  p.  9~  57  Ibid.  p.  147 . 7.  Ibid.  p.  210-213. 
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b.  Abundance  of  words. 

’’Most  of  Whitman’s  long  poems  lose  themselves  in  words. 
The  immense  ’Song  of  Myself’  coula  not  perhaps  have  dis- 
played as  it  does  the  exuberance  of  his  interest  in  all  the 
works  and  ways  of  all  souls  of  men  if  it  had  been  much 
shorter.  And  that  capacity  for  noticing  and  enjoying  every- 
thing was  one  of  his  chief  poetic  gifts.  But  the  poem  pays 
a heavy  price  for  displaying  it.  As  a work  of  art  it  would 
have  gained  immeasurably  by  the  omission  of  thirty  or  forty 


B.  Content  of  Whitman’s  poetry. 

1.  Attitude,  or  underlying  spirit;  the  prophet. 

"Above  all  in  poetry,  the  counters  of  which  are  words 
that  have  meaning  and  associations  as  well  as  sound,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  it  possible  to  Ignore  the  content ... .So 
we  are  not  to  be  debarred  from  recognizing  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  Whitman,  the  prophet  or  the  mystic,  by  the  fact 


that  neither  prophet  nor  mystic  was  always  the  poet." 

G-.  K.  Chesterton  said,  "The  whole  point  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, right  or  wrong,  is  that  the  great  heart  of  man  should 
be  an  inn  with  a hundred  doors  standing  open.... It  is  be- 
cause Whitman  tried  to  be  too  original  in  style  that  the 

3 

world  does  not  know  how  original  he  was  in  spirit. 

"Whitman  was  a pathfinder,  and  his  joy  in  the  great 
new  world  of  human  experience  that  he  explored  no  one 

would  take  from  him.  It  will  be  seen  someday  that  there 

1.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  99. 

2.  ibid.  p.  139. 

3.  "Pioneering  in  Art  Missing  Fire"  Lit,  big,  bb;  2o,  jl.,lb. 
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was  a true  prophetic  strain  in  him,  and  that  he  marked  the 
beginning,  not  of  a new  kind  of  literature,  but  of  a new  and 
national  stage  of  literary  development  in  this  country.  In 
his  verse  the  sections  disappear  and  the  Nation  comes  into 
view.”  1 

Whitman,  in  "Song  of  Myself"  identifies  himself  with 
every  phase  of  living  and  with  every  class  of  people.  He 
presents  a plea  for  a free  and  natural  life.  He  passion- 
ately loves  the  average  man  and  ordinary  life.  "Whitman 
said,  ’He  does  a good  work,  who,  pausing  in  the  way,  calls 
to  the  feverish  crowd  that  in  the  life  we  live  upon  this 
beautiful  earth,  there  may,  after  all  be  something  vaster 
and  better  than  dress,  and  the  table,  and  business,  and 
politics. ’ That  would  be  his  function  henceforth,  to 
pause  in  the  way  and  point  as  defiantly  as  he  must,  to  the 

beauty  of  that  truth  which  the  Orientals  had  for  centuries 

2 

made  the  end  of  their  existence."  "Whitman  had  a peculiar 
genius  for  friendship,  which  grew  in  proportion  as  he  abandon- 
ed the  ordinary  strife  for  the  ordinary  prizes..  It  was  akin 
to  the  friendship  man  has  for  nature,  impartial,  receptive, 
kindly,  uncritical." 

2.  Insistence  on  a message. 

Whitman  insisted  that  his  words  must  really  carry  a mes- 
sage. When  Whitman  chants  of  heroes,  he  does  so  "not  only 
to  give  pleasure  to  the  visual  imagination,  but  more  because 
he  feels  in  each  situation  something  illustrative  of  his 

creed. .. .There  is  more  that  poetic  fancy  at  play  in  the  ac- 

1.  Mahie  'American  Life  in  Whitman’s  Poetry"  Outlook  75:69. 

2.  Holloway  Whitman , An  Interpretation  in  Narrative  p.  38. 

3.  Ibid.  p.  93. 
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cumulation  of  metaphors  that  Whitman  draws  from  the  Grass; 
there  is  religion  itself — ’the  handkerchief  of  the  Lord;' 

'the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of  graves'. " ^ 

3.  Democracy. 

a.  Universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

All  the  critics  agree  that  the  great  fact  in  Whitman’s 
work  is  his  insistence  on  a vast  democracy  which  is  not 
national,  but  is  universal.  They  say  he  loved  America  with 
a strong  passion  because  he  saw  in  this  nation  a step  in 
the  direction  of  his  dream  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.  He  loved  America,  then,  for  what  he  thought  the  coun- 
try could  become,  rather  than  for  what  it  was  at  that  time. 

b.  American  life. 

Van  Wyck  Erooks  expressed  his  opinion  that  Whitman ’pre- 
cipitated ’ the  American  Character.  "Whitman — how  else  can  I 
express  it? — precipitated  the  American  Character.  All  those 
things  which  had  been  separate,  self  sufficient,  incoordinate — 
action,  theory,  idealism,  busmess--he  cast  into  a crucible; 
and  they  emerged,  harmonious  and  molten,  in  a fresh  democra- 
tic ideal,  which  is  based  upon  the  whole  personality.  Every 
strong  personal  impulse,  every  cooperating  and  unifying  im- 
pulse, everything  that  enriches  the  social  background,  every- 
thing that  enriches  the  individual  , everything  that  Impels 

2 

and  clarifies  in  the  modern  world  owes  something  to  Whitman." 

These  statements  may  be  too  inclusive  in  their  implication, 

3 4 

but  Foerster  and  Untermeyer  both  quote  the  first  part  of  tnis 
statement  to  show  what  they  think  Whitman  aid. 

IT  Sutcllf fe"Whltman,  Emerson  and  The  Hew  poetry"  New  Rep.  19:1 1 b 

2.  America*  s Coming  of  Age  p.  11b. 

3.  "The  Literary  prophets'’  Bookman  72;  37. 

4.  American  poetry  Since  1900  p.  d. 


. 

. 

. 
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"He  found  his  material  and  his  inspiration  in  the  Amer- 


ica which  he  saw  with  his  eyes,  touched  with  his  nand,  and 
divined  with  his  heart-- the  America  of  active  life. .. .This 
physical  and  social  America  is  the  background  of  his  poetry. 

"The  war  it  was  that  flooded  his  Leaves  of  Grass  with 
light,  that  added  to  them  what  really  is  the  vital  spark. 

He  interpreted  the  hour  when  America,  in  her  Gethsemane, 
found  her  soul,  and  it  was  in  the  same  hour  that  he  found 

r,  2 

his  own. 

c.  Freedom  in  choice  of  subject. 

(1).  All  classes  of  people. 

He  w-yjbtos  about  people  in  all  ranks  of  society,  but  he 

d*d^  not  write  poems  to  individuals,  except  to  the  one  great 

advocate  of  the  average  man,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Even  in  the 

SO 

Lincoln  poems  he  a-f-n-gs  his  song  of  democracy  with  a great 

brotherhood  of  men.  "Whitman  did  what  no  other  writer  haa 

done;  he  accepted  not  only  the  democratic  ideal,  but  the 

life  organized  under  it  without  qualification,  and  with  a 

deep  joy  in  the  new  disclosure  of  the  human  spirit."  ^ Hie 

belief  was  that  the  "subject  of  a poet’s  song  ought  to  be 

’the  commonplace,  and  also  tne  l_, ’....the  daily  spectacle 

of  street  and  field,  the  great  harbors,  the  factories,  the 

4 

work  of  modern  man  and  ’these  states’."  "He  was  not 

afraid  to  go  striding  through  the  contusion  of  modern  life. 

By  thud  of  machinery  and  shrill  steam  whistle  unblsmay’d. 
Bluff’d  not  a bit  by  drain  pipe,  gasometers,  and  artiticial 
fertilizers,  5 

to  sing  to  the  new  world.  The  example  of  a poet  who  would 

1.  Mabie  ^American  Life  in  Whitman’s  poetryllQutlook  7b:  73'. 

2.  pattee.New  American  Literature  p.  368. 

3.  Mabie  "American  Life  in  Wnitman' s poetry "Outlook  75:74. 

4.  Larbaud  "Rebirth  of  American  poetry"  Liv.  Age  3ll:5o9. 

5.  Leaves  of  Grass  p.  171.  “““ 
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dare  to  make  such  an  effort  was,  if  nothing  else,  arousing 

„ 1 

and  liberating. 

The  following  lines  from  Leaves  of  grass  show  Whitman's 
idea  of  the  importance  of  common  things; 

I believe  a leaf  of  grass  is  no  less  than  the  journeywork  of 
the  sbars, 

And  the  pismire  is  equally  perfect,  and  a grain  of  sand,  and 
the  egg  of  the  wren, 

And  the  tree-toad  is  a chef-d'oeuvre  for  the  highest, 

And  the  running  blackberry  would  adorn  the  parlors  of  heaven, 
And  the  narrowest  hinge  in  my  hand  puts  to  scorn  all  machinery, 
And  the  cow  crunching  with  depress'd  head  surpasses  any  statue, 
And  a mouse  is  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextillions  of 
infidels.  2 

(2)v.  Whitman's  treatment  of  sex. 

"In  the  light  of  later  literature,  in  which  sex  has  become 
the  outstanding  theme  for  oulf  poems,  novels,  plays,  and  psy- 
chology one  does  not  shudaer  over  Walt's  revelation  of  the 

orocreative  urge.  These  chants  have  been  accepted  in  the  bo- 

\/ 

dy  of  our  lives  and  letters.  They  now  sound  a little  archaic 

/ > 

with  theory,  a little  too  one-sided  in  their  generative  call, 

a little  too  physiological  in  their  sweeping  catalogues. 

/ \ 

The  long-winded  catalogues  are  as  precise  as  a book  on  biol- 

//  \ 

ogy;  the  music  is  too  argumentative.  Eefore  Whitman,  no  Amer- 
ican poet  had  dared  more  than  mention  sex,  and  mentioned  it 
sentimentally.  Walt  was  the  pioneer  in  this  as  in  so  many 

3 

othei4  fields.'* 

"Whitman  wrote  three  distinct  types  of  poems  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  sex  and  never  blended  the  three  into  one.  Sentimen- 
tal lyrics  born  of  an  ideal  romance,  like  'Out  of  the  Rolling 
Ocean  the  Crowd, ' 'I  Heard  you  Solemn-Sweet  pipes  of  the 

1.  W eTiTck  From  Whitman  To~Sandburg  ~p~.  E~. 

2.  p.  50. 

3-  Kreymborg  Our  Singing  Strength  p.  217. 
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Organ,’  and  Out  of  the  Craale  Endlessly  Rocking,  ' have 
- \ / „ 
never  given,  could  never  give,  ol tense ... .Then  there  are 


’poems  of  procreation’  in  which  the  poet,  lixe  a second 


Adam  beginning  a new  race  of.  men  calls  for  a healthy  and 


he  fall 8 back/  not  upon  the  creative  imagination  but  up- 
on the  memories  of  hie  limited  experience."  ^ 

(3).  Whitman’s  use  of  the  sea. 

"The  sea  always  moved  Whitman,  and  more  than  any 
other  physical  fact  lifted  him  above  the  world  of  asser- 
tions and  opinions  into  that  of  imagination.  ’Out  of  the 
Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking’  in  the  section,  'Sea  Drift', 
ranks  among  the  best  known  of  his  longer  poems.  ’Tears' 
and  ’On  the  Beach  at  Night'  would  have  to  be  included  in 
any  selection  from  Whitman. ...  perhaps  ’Tears’  is  the  mdst 

entirely  unalloyed  piece  of  imagination  that  ever  came 
2 

from  him."  When  a person  remembers  that  Whitman  always 

lived  near  the  ocean  and  ep joyed  nothing  in  nature  more 

than  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  waves  or  to  walk  along  the 

sand  and  then  to  go  into  the  water  to  swim,  he  can  see  how 

the  sea  was  a part  of  Whitman's  being  so  completely  that 

he  knew  it  in  all  of  its  moods.  The  fact  that  he  sings 

3 

of  the  sea  in  three  whole  sections  of  the"Song  of  Myself" 

gives  an  idea  of  how  strongly  the  sea  had  impressed  him. 

1.  Holloway  Whitman,  An  Interpretation  in  Narrative  p.  lo9 . 

2.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  lbb. 

3.  Leaves  of  Grass  Section  22  p.  42;  Sections  3b-3o  p.  39-bQ. 


proud  breed  of  parent s. .. .But  when,  in  the  third  small 


group  of  poems,  Whitman  attempts  to  do  justice  to  the 

/ x 

emotions  which  accompany  the  initial  acts  of  paternity, 


/ 
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"As  the  sea  was  ever  the  final  test  of  his  poem  read 

aloud,  so  he  read  aloud  his  life  and  philosophy.  The  sea- 

chant's  have  this  double  appeal.  They  round  out  the  dual 

personality  of  the  universalist. " perhaps  "Tears"  will 

show  as  well  as  any  short  poem  the  effect  the  sea  could 

have  on  W alt . 

Tears’,  tears!  tearsl  . 

In  the  night,  in  solitude,  tears. 

On  the  white  shore  dripping,  dripping,  suck’d  in  by  the  sand, 
Tears,  not  a star  shining,  all  dark  and  desolate, 

Moist  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a muffled  head; 

0 who  is  that  ghost?  that  form  in  the  aark,  with  tears? 

What  shapeless  lump  is  that,  bent,  crouch’ a there  on  the 
sand? 

Streaming  tears,  sobbing  tears,  throes,  chorea  with  wild 
cries; 

0 storm,  embodied,  rising,  careering  with  swift  steps  along 
the  beach.’ 

0 wild  and  dismal  night  storm,  with  wind--0  belching  and 
desperate.’ 

0 shade  so  sedate  and  decorous  by  day,  with  calm  countenance 
and  regulated  pace,  . 

But  away  at  night  as  you  fly,  none  looking — 0 then  the  un- 
loosen’d ocean,  2 
Of  tears!  tears!  tears’. 

(4).  The  Civil  War,  the  real  inspiration  of  Whitman. 

f 

"Without  the  war  and  the  part  he  played  in  it  ana  the 
influence  it  had  upon  him  and  without  tne  poems  which  he 
owed  to  its  inspiration,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  name 
would  ever  have  been  known  outside  a small  circle  of  enthu- 


siasts. ..  .The  war  taught  him  not  only  how  to  qo  his  chosen 

work  in  the  hospitals,  but  how  to  give  shape  to  nis  tnoughts 

and  experiences  in  some  of  the  noblest  war  poems  which  have 

p 

ever  been  written." 

"The  best  of  the  ’Drum-Taps’  are  as  full  ot  a great- 

hearted  tenderness  embracing  friend  and  foe  alike  as  they 

1.  Kreymborg  Our  Singing  Strength  p.  224. 

2.  p.  222. 

3.  Bailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  lbb. 
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are  of  unflinching  patriot! sm. .. .the  short  ana  beautiful 

'Ey  the  Bivouac's  Fitful  Flame’,  at  once  a picture , .... and 

what  is  rarest  in  the  Leaves,  a worn  of  admirable  art...."1 

After  mentioning  the  more  important  poems  in  the  section, 

Eailey  turns  to  the  next  section,  "Memories  oi  president 

Lincoln."  "So  we  pass  to  the  most  lamous  of  all  Whitman's 

poems,  the  great  lyric  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  'When  Lilacs 

2 

Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd.'  in  this  great  threnody  Whit- 
man has  used  three  simple  elements;  a sprig  ol  lilac,  a fall- 
en western  star,  and  a song  ol  a thrush,  yet  he  used  them 

so  effectively  that  Swinburne  called  tne  poem  "me  most  sonor- 

3 

oub  nocturne  ever  chanted  in  tne  church  of  tne  world.-" 

4 

d.  The  Whitman  catalogues. 

"it  is  useless  to  beg  Walt  to  restrain  the  rolling  cata- 
logues. Once  they  begin,  one  has  to  *enjoy  and  sufier  tnem 
to  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  their  march.  He  left 
nothing  for  the  imagination  to  fill  in.  Sometimes  lines  of 
these  names  have  a musical  swing;  at  others,  they  decline  to 
prosaic  monotony.  When  the  catalogues  are  charged  with  emo- 
tion, the  method  is  thrilling  and  mounts  to  dramatic  conclu- 
5 

sions; 

Having  studied  the  mocking-bird’ s tones  and  the 
flight  of  the  mountain-hawk. 

And  heard  at  dawn  the  unrivall'd  one,  the  hermit 
thrush  from  the  swamp-cedars, 

Solitary,  singing  in  the  West,  I strike  up  for  a 
New  World.  6 

1.  Eailey  Walt  Whitman  p.  1717 

2.  Ibid.  p.  172. 

3.  Snyder  A Book  of  American  Literature  p.  1217. 

4.  No  examples  of  Whitman  catalogues  are  given  in  this  sec- 
tion because  they  are  used  in  connection  with  the  poets. 

3.  Kreymborg  Our  Singing  Strength  p.  211. 

6.  "Starting  from  paumanok"  in  Leaves  of  Grass  p.  12. 
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"Whitman  is  inimitable  even  in  his  catalogues.... 
Whitman  probably  did  not  know  every  step  of  the  process 
by  which  he  attained  his  results.  He  was  a poet  who  cre- 
ated his  own  laws  and  had  no  philosophy  of  poetic  form 

„ 1 

to  expound. 

e.  Whitman,  the  Mystic. 

"We  arrive  at  the  central  fact  of  his  character; 
he  was  a mystic.  By  mystic  we  usually  mean  a person  who 
worships  and  loves  and  lives,,  in  the  light  of  the  super- 
natural. This  supernatural  may  appear  to  him  as  God,  or 

as  abstract  beauty,  as  the  forces  of  nature,  or  as  a spir- 

2 

it  of  good  or  evil,:*  t 

"His  long  brooding  on  the  surface  phantasmagoric s of 
life  and  nature  had  taught  him  the  secret  of  the  sympathet- 
ic imagination,  that  ’a  man  is  only  interested  in  any- 
thing when  he  identifies  himself  with  it,’  and  that  by 
such  identification  ’the  universal  and  fluid  soul  impounds 
within  itself  not  only  all  good  characters  and  heroes,  but 
the  distorted  characters,  murderers,  thieves,’  and  even 
the  inanimate  creation.  This  Oriental  straying  out  of  him- 
self to  dwell  comprehendingly  in  the  lives  of  others  caused 
him  to  be  ’always  conscious  of  myself  as  two- -my  soul  and 
I'."  ^ "When  long  after  Whitman’s  death,  Tagore  visited 
America,  he  declared  that  no  American  had  caught  the  Orien- 

4 

tal  spirit  so  well  as  he." 

"Whitman  shares  with  all  great  poets  a love  of  symbol- 

1.  Vincent  American  Literary  Masters  p.  495-494. 

2.  Weirick  From  .V  hit  man  to  Sandburg  p.  15. 

3.  Holloway  'Whitman,  An  Interpretation  in  Narrative  p.  115. 

4.  Ibid.  p.  156. 


ism  or  my stery ' that  inexplicable  element  of  every  high- 
est poetic  nature  which  causes  it  to  cover  up  and.  involve 
its  real  purpose  and  meanings  in  folded  removes  and  lar 
recesses (hi s own  words)’.” 

Wood,  in  poet s of  America  has  Chapter  ill  which  he 
calls  ’’Walt  Whitman:  A Mystic  Volcano.”  He  says  that 

Whitman  was  a mystic  instead  of  a thinker,  and  he  felt 

2 

America,  "rather  than  tabulated  it  statistically.” 

Untermeyer  briefly  traces  the  mystical  tendency  in 
the  poems.  "This  blend  of  familiarity  and  grandeur,  this 
racy  but  religious  mysticism  animates  all  his  work.  It 
swings  with  tremendous  vigor  through  ’Crossing  Brooklyn 
Ferry’;  it  sharpens  the  sturdy  rhythms. ...  of  the  ’Song 
of  the  Broad-Axe';  it  beats  sonorously  through  ’Drum-Taps' 
it  whispers  immortally  tnrough  the  'Memories  of  president 
Lincoln’;  it  quickens  the  'song  of  the  Open  Road’  with 
what  Tennyson  called  ’the  glory  of  going  on,’  and  lifts 
with  a biblical  solemnity  'Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly 
Rocking’.”  5 

1.  Kennedy  Reminiscences  of  Walt  Whitman  p.  Ib5. 

2.  p.  53. 

3.  Modern  American  poets  p.  1 
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C.  Conclusion. 

"The  final  estimate  of  Whitman's  work;  is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten. Whitman’s  very  universality  defeated  his  commentators. 
To  the  craftsman,  Whitman’s  chief  contribution  was  his  form; 
hailing  him  as  the  father  of  the  free  verse  movement,  they 
placed  their  emphasis  on  his  flexible  sonority,  his  orches- 
tral timbre,  his  tidal  rhythms,  his  piling  up  of  details  in- 
to a symphonic  structure.  To  the  philosophers,  he  was  the 
first  of  modern  prophets;  a rhapsodic  mystic  with  a magnifi- 
cently vulgar  s*nse  of  democracy.  To  the  psychologist,  he 
was  the  most  revealing  of  aut obiographer s ; . . . .T o the  lay 
reader,  he  was  the  protagonist  of  ’the  divine  average’; 
celebrating  him self- -hearty , gross,  noble,  ’sane  and  sen- 
sual to  the  core’--he  celebrated  humanity.'  x 

Harriet  Monroe  thus  gives  her  opinion  of  Whitman’s 
poetry:  "Thus  his  effort  as  a poet  was  to  free  the  art  of 

convention  of  form  and  phrase,  and  to  kindle  in  it  the  old 
sacred  fire ....  poetry  was  to  get  out-of-doors  and  sing  the 
large  faiths  in  life  ana  death,  in  love  ana  war,  in  mountains 
and  trees  and  rivers,  in  the  sun  and  sky  and  the  good  hard 
flesh  of  the  earth;  and  it  was  to  sing  these  large  faiths 
in  large  rhythms,  rhythms  that  follow  the  beat  of  winds 

and  waves  rather  than  man-made  metrics.  He  was  but  one  of 

2 

many — there  would  be  armies  of  poets  to  follow  himJ" 

Whitman’s  own  aavice  is, 

Caine  rad  o,  this  is  no  book, 

Who  touches  this  touches  a man.  3 

1.  Untermeyer  Moaern  American  Poetry  p.  ST 

2.  "Comment  on  W alt  Whitman"  poetry  14:94. 

3.  Le av e s of  Grass  p.  426.  . 
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A.  Witter  Bynner. 

1.  Introduction:  Bynner  calls  himself  ‘Whitman’s  speaker. 

Witter  Bynner  declares  that  when  he  speaks  Whit- 
man speaks,  but  most  of  the  critics  disagree  with  him. 
Bynner  has  said, 

Somebody  called  Walt  Whitman-- 
Dead! 

He  is  alive  instead, 

Alive  as  I am.  When  I lift  my  head, 

His  head  is  lifted.  When  his  brave  mouth  speaks. 

My  lips  contain  his  word.  And  when  his  rocker  creaks 
G-hostly  in  Camden,  there  I sit  in  it  and  watch  my  hand 
grow  old 

And  take  upon  my  constant  lips  the  kiss  of  younger  truth.. 
It  is  my  Joy  to  tell  and  to  be  told 
That  he,  in  all  the  world  and  me, 

Cannot  be  dead, 

That  I,  in  all  the  world  and  him,  youth  after  youth 
Shall  lift  my  head.  1 

At  first  glance,  this  seems  like  free  verse,  but  one 
will  find  a rime  scheme  is  used. 

Some  opinions  of  other  people  will  illustrate  the 
fact  that  Bynner  really  used  very  little  of  tne  Whitman 
influence  except  the  Ideals  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and 
that  his  greatest  work  lies  in  a field  entirely  apart 
from  that  of  Whitman. 

2.  Summary  of  Bynner 's  works. 

Untermeyer  thus  sums  up  Witter  Bynner' s work;  "young 

Harvard  (1907),  the  first  of  Bynner 's  volumes,  was,  as 

the  name  implies,  a celebration  of  his  Alma  Mater.  The 

New  World  is  a much  riper  and  far  more  ambitious  effort. 

In  this  extended  poem,  Bynner  sought- -almost  too  aeter- 

minedly--to  translate  the  ideals  of  democracy  into  verse. 

Neither  of  these  volumes  displays  its  author's  gifts  at 
1.  The  New  World  p.  30-J>l. 


their  beet  for  Bynner  is  first  of  all  a lyric  poet,  dreg- 


stone  poems  (1917)  anci  A Canticle  of  pan  (1920)  reveal  a 
natural  singing  voice.  Bynner  harmonizes  in  many  Keys; 
transposing,  modulating,  ana  shifting  from  one  tonality  to 
another.  This  very  ease  is  hie  handicap  for  Bynner ’s  facil 
ity  leads  him  not  only  to  write  too  much,  but  in  too  many 
different  styles.  Many  of  his  poems  seem  liKe  sounding 
boards  that  echo  the  tones  of  every  poet  except  the  compos- 
er of  them.  Instead  of  a fusion  of  gifts  we  have,  too 
often,  as  in  Caravan  (192b),  only  a confusion. .. .When  he 
does  not  try  to  sound  the  whole  gamut  of  modern  poetry  from 
the  lyrics  of  A.  E.  Housman  to  the  attenuated  epigrams  of 
Ezra  pound,  he  can  striKe  his  own  note  with  clarity.... A 
volume  in  collaboration  with  Kiang  Kang-Hu,  The  j ade  Moun- 
tain (1929),  included  three  hundred  poems  of  the  T’ang  Dy- 
nasty alertly  translated. 

Bynner’ s studies  in  Chinese  poetry  influenced  his 
transcriptions  of  the  spirit  of  American  Indian  rituals. 
Curiously  enough  there  is  no  Incongruity.  Indian  Earth 
(1929)  summons  the  effect  rather  than  the  rhythms  of  the 
buffalo  dance  at  Santo  Domingo,  the  rain  invocation  at 
Cochiti  and  the  shalako  dance-dramas  in  a technique  as 
delicate  as  the  brush- strokes  used  to  evoke  the  shifting 
scene.  This  is  Eynner’s  deftest  and  perhaps  most  valu- 
able work.”  ^ 

3.  Beauty,  but  lack  of  breadth. 

In  writing  of  The  New  World,  Harriet  Monroe  says, 

'’There  is  not  in  Mr.  Bynner  such  rlchneas  and  lullness 
XT  Modern  American  poetry  p.  3^0-349.  “ 
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of  experience  of  life  ae  in  Whitman  or  Maris  Twain ....  and 
thus  his  poem  lacks  the  breadth  and  bigness  of  the  works 
of  these.  It  has  great  beauty,  at  times  a lyric  ecstasy, 
a note  clear,  fine,  pure,.... it  sketches  with  light  strokes 
a few  living  figures — the  steel-worker,  the  two  brothers 
and  even  Celia,  who,  though  dimmed  by  certain  speeches,  is 
at  times  vivid  in  superlative  loveliness.” 

4.  Democracy. 

In  looking  through  Bynner 's  The  New  World,  one  fines 
no  Whitraanesque  verse  form,  but  does  lind  some  Whitman 
ideas  of  democracy.  Bynner  refers  to  "these  States"  sever- 
al times: 

2 


...came  eagerly  in  nineteen  seven  into  these  States 

* * * * * * ^ 

No  work,  no  wages  in  These  States 

******  4, 

And  when  he  celebrated  These  States. 

Whitman  useci  tne  same  term: 

_ k 

These  States  are  the  amplest  poem, 

****** 

America  isolated  yet  embodying  all,  what  is  it  finally 
except  myself?  ^ 

These  States,  what  are  they  except  myself? 

The  following  lines  from  Bynner' s poem  will  show  nis  dem- 
ocratic ideas: 

See  none  that  we  can  spare 
From  the  creation  of  our  soul. 

Swear  to  be  whole. 

Let  not  your  faith  abate, 

But  establish  it  in  persons  and  exalt  it  in  the 
state.  7 

1.  tf  Re  view  of  The~New  World”  poetry  ( : 147- 140. 

2.  Bynner  The  New  7/ or  Id  p.  2b. 

3.  Ibid.  d.  26. 

4.  Ibid.  p.  29. 

5.  Leaves  of  Grass  p.  292. 

6.  Ibid.  p.  303. 

7.  Bynner  The  New  W or Id  p.  24. 
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0 doubters  of  the  time  to  be, 

What  is  this  might,  this  mystery, 

Moving  and  singing  through  democracy, 

This  music  of  the  masses 

And  of  you  and  me-- 

But  purging  and  dynamic  poetry  I -- 

What  is  this  eagerness  from  sea  to  sea 

But  young  divinity!  1 

This  example,  and  also  the  next  one  seem  to  be  the 
conscious  struggle  to  picture  the  democratic  spirit  with- 
out real  emotion  surging  beneath  it.  It  illustrates  the 
touch  of  Bynner  that  lacks  the  depth  of  Whitman. 

She  said,  "how  can  Americans  worth  their  salt 
But  listen. to  the  wavesong  on  their  shores, 

The  waves  and  Walt, 

And  hear  the  windsong  over  rock  and  wood, 

The  winds  and  Walt, 

And  let  the  man  song  enter  at  their  gates 
And  know  that  it  is  good!"  2 

Democracy  is  beauty’s  Inmost  reach.  3 
5.  Catalogue. 

One  cannot  say  that  the  use  of  the  catalogue  is  char- 
acteristic of  Bynner  as  it  is  of  Whitman,  but  he  does  have 
one  poem,  "The  Circus,"  from  G-ren stone  poems,  .which  is  en- 
tirely a catalogue,  or  a series  of  catalogues.  There  are 
catalogues  of  the  parade,  of  the  preliminary  shows,  and  of 
the  main  circus.  This  poem  can  be  illustrated  with  a few 
lines: 

There  had  been  a parade  at  noon, 

Strewn  out  along  the  village  street  under  the  elms  and 
maples. 

A bugler,  and  gilt  wagons,  and  a young  Indian  with  eyes 

calm  as  the  desert;  and  men  in  western  costumes,  with 
dark  and  weathered  faces; 

And  a lioness  looking  from  a corner  of  a cage  out  over  the 
grass  of  a field  toward  tree-trunks; 

And  a clown 

1.  The  New  W or  Id  p.  27. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  28. 

3.  Ibid.  p.  51. 
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And  at  the  beginning  of  the  procession,  and  remembered  also 
at  the  end, 

A gray-haired  man  with  a responsible  shrewd  face.  1 

6.  The  poem,  "Whitman.” 

One  other  poem  was  found  which  seemed  like  Whitman,  pos- 
sibly because  it  was  written  about  Whitman,  in  the  volume,  A 
Canticle  of  pan.  This  poem,  called”Whitman” , illustrates 
Whitman’s  ideas,  but  is  not  really  much  proof  of  his  influ- 
ence on  Bynner  until  one  remembers  that  Bynner  has  insisted 
he  is  a voice  of  Whitman. 

As  voices  enter  earth, 

Into  your  great  frame  and  windy  beard 
Have  entered  many  voices, 

And  out  of  your  great  frame  and  windy  beard 

As  out  of  earth 

They  are  shaken  free  again. 

With  the  thunder  and  the  butterfly, 

With  the  sea  crossing  like  runners  the  tape  of  the  beacn. 
Tilth  machinery  and  tools  and  the  sweat  of  men, 

With  all  lovers  and  comrades  combining. 

With  the  odors  of  redwoods  and  the  whisper  of  deatn. 

Comes  your  prophetic  presence, 

Never  to  be  drowned,  never  to  be  dissuaded  from  singing 
The  comfortable  counsel  of  the  earth 

And  from  moving,  athletic,  intimate,  sure,  nonchalant, 
Friending  whoever  is  friends  with  himself, 

Accusing  only  avoiders,  tamperers,  fabricators, 

And  yet  touching  with  your  finger-tips, 

All  men, 

As  Michael  Angelo  Imagined  God  2 

Touching  with  sap  the  finger-tips  of  Adam. 

7.  Conclusion. 

Then,  one  can  hardly  say  that  Bynner  showed  many  results 
of  the  Whitman  influence  since  these  results  can  be  found  in 
only  a small  part  of  his  work.  It  is  true  that  Bynner  did  ar- 
dently believe  in  the  Whitman  brotherhood  oi  man  and  in  democ- 
racy, but  even  this  poetry  is  not  considered  nis  best  work  . 


T~.  pi  25-2 6. 
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B.  SteDhen  Vincent  Benet. 


1.  Brief  sketch  of  Benet. 

✓ 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  is  a descendant  of  a family  of 
military  people.  His  grandfather,  Stephen  Benet,  was  grad- 
uated from  West  point  in  lb49,  and  later  became  a brigadier- 
general  of  the  United  States  Army.  His  rather,  James  Walker 
Benet,  was  also  graduated  from  West  point,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a colonel  of  ordinance.  "All  of  Stephen’s  boyhood 
was  spent  at  military  posts-- six  years  in  California,  and 
eight  in  Georgia.  He  absorbed  army  life  and  traditions  be- 
fore he  began  to  get  an  education."  1 In  1915,  be  went  to 
Yale  where  he  won  several  poetry  prizes,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived a Master  of  Arts  degree.  He  had  written  poetry  from 
the  time  he  was  twelve  when  he  won  a three-dollar  prize  from 
the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  for  his  poem,  "The  Regret  of  Dives. 

2.  His  early  attempts  not  like  Whitman’s  poetry. 

/ 

Untermeyer  gives  a brief  summary  of  Benet' s earlier 
poems  which  will  show  that  they  are  not  written  in  the  Whit- 
man way.  "At  seventeen  he  published  a small  book  containing 
six  dramatic  portraits,  Five  Men  and  pompey(  1915 ) , a remark- 
able set  of  monologues  which,  in  spite  of  distinct  traces  of 
Browning  and  Kipling,  was  little  short  of  astounding,  com- 
ing from  a school-boy.  In  Bene't’s  next  volume,  Young  Adven- 
ture! 1918) , one  hears  something  more  than  the  speech  of  an 
infant  prodigy;  the  precocious  facility  has  developed  into 
a keen  and  individual  vigor.  Heavens  ana  Earth  (1920), 

Benet' s first  representative  collection,  charts  a greater 
1.  Lanler~,,Stephen~Vincent  Benet,  poet"  St.  Nicholas  pb:lo. 


imaginative  sweep.  Like  his  brother,  the  younger  Benet  is 
at  his  best  in  the  decoratively  grotesque;  ms  fancy  exults 
in  running  the  scales  between  the  whimsically  bizarre  and 
the  lightly  diabolic ... .King  David,  published  in  book  form 
a few  months  after  it  won  The  at  ion* s poetry  prize  for 
1923  is  less  Bene^  than  usual;  it  seems  unjust  that  at 
least  half  the  prize  for  this  poem  was  not  awarded  to 
Vachel  Lindsay.  Tiger  J oy ( 192b)  betrays  haste;  che  poet 
allows  his  rhymes  to  dictate  and  often  to  blur  the  course 
of  his  Imagery.  But  though  Tiger  j oy  is  padaed  out  with 
negligible  verse,  it  contains  "The  G-olden  Corpse,"  a splen- 
did octave  of  sonnets,  "The  Mountain  Whippoorwill"  and  "The 
Ballad  of  William  Sycamore",  two  vigorous  and  thoroughly 
American  ballads." 

3.  Most  recent  work  not  Whitman- like. 

Bene^  has  brought  out  his  latest  book,  Ballads  and 

Poems ( 1915-1930)  in  1931.  He  explains  in  a note  at  the 

first  of  the  book  that  this  volume  "is,  in  the  main,  a selec 

tion  from  three  earlier  books  of  verse,  all  now  out  of  print 

Some  new  poems  have  been  added  and  certain  old  ones  altered, 

though  not  materially — one  cannot  rewrite,  after  fifteen 

years,  without  changing  the  work  completely.  The  earliest 

poems  in  this  book  were  written  in  1915,  the  latest  in  1930. 

"The  Island  and  the  Fire"  was  read,  as  the  phi  Beta  Kappa 

2 

poem,  before  the  Harvard  chapter,  June,  1930."  Since  no 
comments  nor  criticisms  of  this  book  have  been  found,  the 

reactions  to  the  new p arts  of  the  book  will  have  to  be  per- 

1.  Untermeyer  Modern  American  poetry  p.  f 4o-'?49. 

2.  p.  VII. 
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sonal . 

All  except  four  of  the  poems  have  rime,  ana  all  except 

three  have  regular  rhythm.  These  three  are  '’The  Lover  In 

Hell,”  "Road  and  Hills,”  and  "The  I slana  and  the  Fire.*’ 

A few  lines  from  "Road  ana  Hills"  will  show  how  far  it  is 

from  the  Whitman  form  and  thought. 

My  horse  snuffs  delicately 
At  the  strange  wind; 

He  settles  to  a swinging  trot;  his  hoofs 
tramp  the  dust. 

The  road  winds,  straightens, 

Slashes  a marsh, 

Shoulders  out  a bridge, 

Then-- 

Again  the  hills. 

perhaps  the  fact  that  "The  island  and  the  Fire"  was 

/ 

written  for  a special  occasion  caused  Benet  to  give  this 
poem  more  consideration  than  he  sometimes  did.  He  still  uses 
rhyme,  but  not  in  the  regular  form,  and  he  breads  away  from 
his  regular  rhythm.  It  seems,  nowever,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  might  be  a clear  influence  of  7/hitman  in  this  poem,  in 
the  appearance  of  the  page  there  may  be  an  impression  of  simi- 
larity, but  he  does  not  break;  into  cadenced  verse,  ana  he  has 
not  attained  free  verse.  The  thought  content  is  the  exact  op- 
posite of  that  of  Whitman,  for  the  speaker  in  this  poem  re- 
joices that  he  has  been  away  from  the  world  for  a certain  time. 
The  closing  lines  are 

Morning  returns,  and  with  it  brings  the  worla. 

But,  for  an  hour,  phantom,  we  were  free.  2 

Whitman  especially  enjoyed  being  with  people.  He  expressed 

this  idea  many  times  in  his  poetry,  and  at  no  time  did  ne  ex- 

press  a wish  to  get  away  from  the  world  as  Benet  has  done  in 

1.  p.  lb (5. 

2.  p.  229. 
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"The  Island  and  the  Fire'* . 

4.  J ohn  Brown  * s Body, 
a.  Critical  Estimates. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet * s chief  connection  with  this  in- 
vestigation is  found  in  his  poem,  j ohn  Brown’ s Body,  which, 
in  some  ways,  takes  its  beginning  from  his  own  military  ex- 
perience when  he  was  a child.  It  was  awarded  the  pulitzer 
Prize  in  1928.  11  j ohn  Brown*  s Body  is  a lot  more  interesting, 
more  moving,  than  most  stories  in  prose,  it  Dreaxhes  youth 
and  adventure;  those  who  respond  to  poexry  will  rind  here 
many  lines,  many  passages  so  striking  ana  memorable  that  one 

finds  oneself  wondering  if  this  is  not  a permanent  .aadition 

„ 1 

to  our  literature. 

"We  have  not  had  an  epic  poet  since  Whitman.  But  we  have 

/ 

had  many  minor  poets  attempting  a major  theme.  Stephen  Benet 
is  the  most  recent  of  these.... in  choosing  the  Civil  War  as  the 
theme  for  J ohn  Brown  * s Body,  he  obeyed  the  tradition  of  epic 
writers  from  Homer  down;  they  used  material  common  to  their 
own  race  and  known  to  the  average  household  for  years.  No 
history  has  given  us  a more  intimate  feeling  of  the  war;  one 
feels  everything  and  everybody ;... .The  poem  has  a cinemato- 
graphic scheme.  It  is  the  right  scheme  for  so  vast  and  swift 
a canvas.  But  the  poet  has  failed  in  important  particulars. 
Many  of  the  shots  are  entirely  unnecessary,  others  come  in 
at  the  wrong  time.  Often  a battle  scene  is  interrupted  for 

the  sake  of  imposing  a sardonic  moral,  a moral  in  the  manner 
2 

of  Sandburg." 

1.  Lanier  "Stephen  Vincent  Bendt,  poet7r  jSt.  Nlcnolas  b 6:  lo. 

2.  Kreymborg  Our  Singing  Strength  p.  b0d-b09. 


"Epic  Is  too  heroic  a word  to  stand  alone  as  descrip- 
tive of  this  poem.... Mr.  Benet's  poem  is  a kind  of  cinema 
epic  brilliantly  flashing  an  hundred  different  aspects  of 
American  character  and  history  on  the  silver  screen  of  an 
unobtrusively  fluent  and  responsive  style.... The  book,  like 
most  epics,  falls  off  somewhat  toward  the  end--Books  Seven 
and  Eight  do  not  quite  keep  up  the  gallant  stride  with 
which  the  book  began."  1 It  is  a book  "which  reaches  out 

over  this  broad  America  and  looks  not  only  backward  but 
2 

forward. " 
b.  Poetic  form. 

(1).  Varied  verse  forms. 

In  the  poetic  form,  the  verse  varies  from  the  regular 

rimed  verse  with  alternating  lengths  of  four  and  three 

feet  in  "John  Brown’s  prayer" 

Get  up,  get  up,  my  hardy  sons, 

From  this  time  forth  we  are 
No  longer  men,  but  pikes  and  guns 
In  God's  advancing  war;  3 

to  long  cadences  like 

Judith  Henry,  Judith  Henry,  your  body  has  born  its  ghost 
at  last,  there  are  no  more  pictures  of  peace  or  terror 
left  in  the  broken  machine  of  the  brain  that  was  sucn 
a cunning  picture-maker; 

Terrified  ghost,  so  rudely  dishoused  by  such  casual  vio- 
lence, be  at  rest;  there  are  others  dishoused  in  this 
falling  night,  the  falling  night  1b  a sack  of  dark- 
ness, indifferent  as  Saturn  to  wars  or  generals,  in- 
different to  shame  or  victory;  4 

to  long  cadences  so  near  prose  that  many  would  call  them 

prose; 

Two  old  women,  white-haired,  stand  all  day  in  the 
rain,  giving  coffee  and  soup  and  bread  to  the  passing  men. 

The  tears  stream  down  their  faces  as  they  cut  the  bread 

and  pour  out  the  coffee.  5 

1.  Monroe  "a  Cinema  Epic"  poetry  33 ; ffl- 92.  2.  Ibid.  p.  9o 
3.  J ohn  Brown' s Body  p.  32.  4.  ibid.  p.  10b.  5.  ibid.  p.  111. 
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"He  alters  his  style  and  meters  to  his  themes.  Some- 
times it  is  sweet  broken  music.  Sometimes  it  is  sternly 
conventional,  with  short  abrupt  syllables,  occasionally 
it  is  quite  free;  but  always  there  is  a high  sustained  im- 
agination, concerned  with  vigorous  facts."  ^ Harriet  Monroe 
gives  the  following  summary  of  his  verse  form  in  j ohn  Brown 1 s 
Body/.  ’’Most  of  the  narrative  passages  run  in  a loosely- syl- 
labled, variously  rhymed,  three- time  pentameter;  but  one 
never  has  a chance  to  tire  of  his  measure,  for  suddenly, 
with  a change  of  mood,  or  subject  in  the  story,  the  lines 
will  trot  into  tetrameters,  or  scuffle  into  free  verse,  or 
as  at  the  opening  of  Book  Seven,  march  solemnly  into  four- 
time  hexameters.  And  the  lyrics,  which  happily  interrupt 
the  narrative  at  intervals,  are  beautifully  set  to  differ- 
ent song-measures,  from  the  hymn  tune  of  John  Brown’s  pray- 
er to  the  sapphlcs  of  Sally  Dupre’s  lament  for  her  wounded 
lover.  In  short,  the  technique  shows  admirable  variety; 

it  is  carried  without  sham,  is  usually  adequate,  and  often 

2 

brilliantly  skillful. 

(2).  Speed  and  interest,  but  lack  of  unity. 

This  frequent  shifting  of  measure  is  considered  as  an 
unfavorable  phase  of  the  poem  by  Louis  Untermeyer  who  says, 

" The  weakness  of  J ohn  Brown’ s Body  is  in  its  treatment. 
Although  his  canvas  is  epical,  the  author  sacrifices  the 
unity  of  the  epic  by  abruptly  changing  meters,  by  a cinema- 
tographic switching  from  one  character  to  another,  by  inter- 
luding  his  narrative  with  lyrics,  ballads,  elegies  and  even 

prose.  Nor,  in  this  intermingling  has  he  perfected  a style 

1.  Book  Review  Digest  1926 ("Re print  from  Detroit  News) 

2.  "a  Cinema  E pi c 1 poetry  33:92. 


of  his  own;  the  long  cadences  of  Sandburg  ana  the  jingling 
beat  of  Lindsay  occur  througnout.  it  is,  frankly,  a work 
of  assimilation  rather  than  creation.  And  yet  its  virtues 
compensate  for  its  defect s.  ..  .Bene't ’ s achievement  of  show- 
ing the  war  through  its  impact  on  a large  number  of  arama- 
tic  persons--of  Jake  Diefer,  who  sees  the  war  in  terms  of 
his  Pennsylvania  farmlana,  of  Spaae,  the  runaway  slave,  ot 
Breckenridge,  the  Tennessee  mountaineer,  of  Connecticut- 
born  Jack  Ellyat--is  no  small  triumph.  If  Bene't  sacrifices 
unity,  he  gains  speed,  sudden  interest  ana  the  nervous  con- 
trasts which  are  continually  stimulating.  If  no  single  pas- 
sage contains  that  unanalyzable  but  unmistakable  quality 
which  permeates  great  poetry,  the  originality  of  the  work, 
the  vigor  of  its  portraits,  the  interpolated  lyrics,  and 
the  unflagging  pace  reveal  an  unusually  rich  talent.  What- 
ever its  flaws,  J ohn  Brown ’ s Body  is  exciting  virtuosity  of 
l4  1 

a high  order. 

(3).  Little  use  of  the  Whitman  verse  form. 

The  examples  given  and  the  discussions  of  the  verse 
form,  perhaps,  indicate  that  Benet  is  not  a follower  of  the 
Whitman  variety  of  verse  form  to  any  great  extent,  unless 
one  can  say  that  his  longer  cadences  come  from  Whitman 
through  Sandburg,  who  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this  inves- 
tigation, did  follow  the  lead  of  Whitman  in  verse  form  as 
well  as  in  other  respects.  However,  it  seems  that  the  very 
long  cadences  are  the  Sandburg  addition  to  the  Whitman  foun- 

datlon  of  freedom  from  regular  forms. 

1.  Modern  American  poetry  p.  74-9. 


Two  accounts  of  a runaway  slave  will  illustrate  lines 

of  the  two  poets  which  are  more  similar  than  most  of  their 

lines.  The  lines  chosen  from  Eenet  are  the  length  used  in 

approximately  half  of  his  poem. 

The  slave  got  away  from  Zacnary’s  that  night. 

He  was  a big  fellow  named  Spaae  with  one  cropped  ear. 

He  had  splay  feet  ana  sometimes  walked  with  a limp. 
•*•«■■****** 

When  he  reacned  the  woods 

And  was  all  alone,  he  was  pretty  scared  ior  a while, 

But  he  kept  on  going  ail  night  by  the  big  soft  stars. 
Loping  as  fast  as  he  could  on  his  long  splay  feet 
And  when  morning  broke,  he  knew  he  was  safe  for  a time. 
*#**■#*■** 

He  saw  himself  in  the  North. 

He  had  a stovepipe  hat  and  a coal-black  gal. 

He  had  a white-folks'  house  and  a regular  mule. 
#*■#**#** 

He  swung  the  bundle 

Up  on  his  shoulders  and  slid  through  the  trees. 

The  bundle  was  light.  He  was  going  to  be  hungry  soon 
And  the  big  splay  feet  would  be  bleeding  and  sore. 

But  as  he  went,  he  shook  with  uncanny  chuckles.  1 

Whitman  pictures  the  slave  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

person  who  took  him  into  his  house; 

The  runaway  slave  came  to  my  house  and  stopt  outside, 

I heard  his  motions  crackling  the  twigs  on  the  woodpile, 
Through  the  swung  half-door  of  the  kitchen  I saw  him 
limpsy  and  weak, 

And  went  where  he  sat  on  a log  and  led  him  in  and  assured 
him. 

And  brought  water  and  fill'd  a tub  for  his  sweated  body 
and  bruis'd  feet, 

And  gave  him  a room  that  enter'd  from  my  own,  and  gave 
him  some  coarse  clean  clothes, 

And  remember  perfectly  well  his  revolving  eyes  and  his 
awkwardness, 

And  remember  putting  plasters  on  the  galls  of  his  neck 
and  ankles; 

He  staid  with  me  a week  before  he  was  recuperated  and 
pass 'd  north, 

I had  him  sit  next  me  at  table,  my  fire- lock  lean'd  in 
the  corner.  2 

Although  there  is  some  similarity  in  these  lines,  the 

difference  seems  more  obvious.  Bene't's  cadences  are  not 

1.  J ohn  Brown*  s Body  p.  172-173~i 

2.  Leaves  of  G-rass,  "Song  of  Myself"  p.  32. 


so  long,  nor  so  carefully  planned  as  Whitman’s  lines.  Whit- 
man chooses  phrases  with  strong  connotations  so  that  the 
reader  can  complete  the  picture  ior  himself.  The  way  each 

poet  conveyed  the  idea  that  Lhe  negro  was  frightened  will 

/ 

show  the  difference.  Benet  said,  "He  was  pretty  Beared  for 
awhile.”  Whitman  said,  "And  remember  perfectly  well  his 
revolving  eyes.” 

There  may  be  a general  similarity,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  direct  influence  of  Whitman  on  the  poetic  lorm 
of  the  freer  forms  of  J ohn  Brown’ s Body . 
c.  The  Content. 

(1).  Part  of  Whitman’s  prose  used. 

When  one  turns  to  a consideration  of  the  content  of  the 
poem,  and  remembers  that  it  has  been  called  the  epic  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  Whitman  was  made  to  feel  the  depths  of 
life  by  means  of  this  war,  it  seems  logical  to  thin*  Benet 
studied  Whitman’s  work  as  part  of  his  preparation  for  his 
own  work.  In  fact,  there  is  a Note  on  the  page  before  the 
Invocation  of  his  poem  in  which  he  says,  "The  account  of  the 
defeated  Union  army  pouring  into  Washington  after  the  first 
Bull  Run  is  founded  on  a passage  in  Whitman’s  Specimen  Days 
and  Collect1.’ 

The  following  is  the  Whitman  account  of  the  return; 

The  defeated  troops  commenced  pouring  into  Washington. 
....The  men. ...  appear  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue. .. .They  come 
along  in  disorderly  mobs,  some  in  squads,  stragglers,  com- 
panies. ..  .During  the  forenoon  Washington  gets  all  over  mot- 
ley with  these  defeated  soldiers--queer  looking  objects, 
strange  eyes  and  faces,  drench’d(the  steady  rain  drizzles 
all  day)  and  fearfully  worn,  hungry,  haggard,  blistered  in 
the  feet.... Here  are  two  aged  ladies,  beautiful,  the  first 
in  the  city  for  culture  ana  charm,  they  stand  with  store  of 
eating  and  drink  at  an  improvised  table  of  rough  plank,  and 
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give  food  ana  have  the  store  replenish’d  from  their  house 
every  half-hour  all  that  day;  ana  there  in  the  rain  they 
stand,  active,  silent,  white-haired,  and  give  food  though 
the  tears  stream  down  their  faces,  almost  without  inter- 
mission the  w hole  time.... It  seems  strange  to  see  many  of 
the  soldiers  sleeping.  .. .They  drop  down  anywhere,  on  the 
steps  of  the  houses,  up  close  by  the  basements  or  fences,  on 
the  sidewalk,  aside  on  some  vacant  lot,  and  deeply  asleep. 

A poor  17  or  18  year  old  boy  lies  there,  on  the  stoop  of  a 
grand  house;  he  sleeps  so  calmly  so  profoundly.  Some 
clutch  their  muskets  firmly  even  in  sleep.  Some  in  squads; 
comrades,  brothers,  close  together-- and  on  them,  as  they 
lay,  sulkily  drips  the  rain.  1 


The  following  lines  of  Benet  might  almost  be  called  a 
paraphrase  of  the  thought,  and  even  many  expressions  of  the 
account  of  Whitman: 

'Walt  Whitman,  unofficial  observer  to  the  cosmos,  reads 
of  the  defeat  in  a Brooklyn  room.  The  scene  rises  before 
him,  more  real  that  the  paper  he  stares  upon.  He  sees  the 
defeated  army  pouring  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  drizz- 
ling rain,  a few  regiments  in  good  order  marching  in  silence, 
with  lowering  faces--the  rest  a drenched,  hungry  mob  that 
plods  along  on  blistered  feet  and  falls  asleep  on  the  stoops 
of  houses,  in  vacant  lots,  in  basement- areas  huddled,  too 
tired  to  remember  battle  or  be  ashamed  of  flight. 

Nothing  said--no  cries  or  cheers  from  the  windows,  no 
jeers  from  the  secessionists  in  the  watching  crowcU-half  the 
crowd  is  secessionist  at  heart,  even  now,  more  than  ever  now. 

Two  old  women,  white-haired,  stand  all  day  in  the  rain, 
giving  coffee  and  soup  and  bread  to  the  passing  men.  The 
tears  stream  down  their  faces  as  they  cut  the  bread  and  pour 
out  the  coffee. 

Whitman  sees  it  all  in  his  mind's  eye--the  tears  of  the 
two  women--the  strange  look  on  the  men's  faces,  awake  or  a- 
sleep--the  dripping  smoke-colored  rain.  Perplexed  and  deep 
in  his  heart,  something  stirs  and  moves--he  is  each  one  of 
them  in  turn- -the  beaten  men,  the  tired  women,  the  boy  who 
sleeps  there  quietly  with  his  musket  still  clurched  tightly 
to  him.  The  long  lines  of  a poem  begin  to  lash  themselves 
against  his  mind,  with  the  lashing  surge  and  long  thunder  of 
Mont auk  surf.  2 

Perhaps  the  essential  differences  in  the  use  of  similar 

thought  content  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Benet  presents  his 
1.  p.  19.  2.  p.  111. 
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story  in  an  impersonal  manner  using  a narrative  style  while 
Whitman,  through  the  mystical  element  in  his  nature  sees 
something  and  becomes  a part  of  it.  Benet  tells  a chronolog- 
ical story  of  the  war;  Whitman  writes  of  all  phases  of  the 
war,  but  true  to  his  general  habit,  he  writes  of  no  definite 
battle  and  of  nc  definite  person  in  the  war. 

"possibly,  Bene't  has  not  yet  finished  John  Brown*  s Body. 
....The  economic  Issues  of  any  war  are  also  issues  in  the 
lives  of  poets.  The  success  of  his  book  has  freed  Benet  from 
the  terrible  bugaboo.  He  may  now  invite  his  soul  to  loaf, 
and  make  his  book  a companion  of  the  Leaves.  Walt,  at  the 
heart  of  hospital  camps,  was  certain  no  poet  could  encompass 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  time  for  some  stripling  to  show  the 
old  prophet  where  he  was  wrong.  Stephen  Benet  has  made  a 
fine  start  in  that  direction.'*  ^ 

5.  Conclusion. 

The  influence  of  Whitman  is  not  found  in  any  of  Benet * s 

work  except  J ohn  Brown  * s Body . Although  Benet  breaks  away 

from  regular  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  parts  of  his  poem,  he  does 

/ 

not  attain  the  sweeping  cadences  of  Whitman.  Benet  actually 
borrowed  almost  entirely  Whitman’s  account  of  the  return  of 
the  defeated  soldiers  to  Washington  from  Bull  Run.  Both  of 
them  have  made  use  of  the  Civil  War,  but  they  have  used  such 
different  view  points  for  presentation  of  their  material  that 
it  can  not  be  said  that  Whitman  had  a strong  Influence  on  the 
content  of  J ohn  Brown ’ s Body . 

1.  Kreymborg  Qur  singing  Strength,  p~  Oil. 
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C.  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood. 

Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood  is  an  example  or  a writer  wno 
has  lived  a long  time,  bat  wno  nas  attained  nis  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  period  of  the  new  poetic  renaissance.  Although 
he  was  born  in  1852,  his  first  published  work  came  in  1901 
when  he  published  A Book  or  Tales,  Being  Myths  or  the  North 
American  Indians;  A Masque  ot  Love  appeared  in  1904. 

1.  The  poet  in  the  Desert  his  most  important  work. 

"His  finest  work,  however,  was  The  poet  in  the  Desert 
(1915),  a pageant  of  prote st . . . .The  volume  itself  is  one 
long  poem,  a rhapsodic  dialogue  between  Truth  ana  a poet. 

The  central  theme  might  be  termed  the  manhood  of  humanity, 
and  about  this  central  motif  Wood  nas  woven  a set  oi  graphic 
variations.  A disgust  of  tyranny,  a challenge  to  injustice, 
a celebration  of  bastards--the se  may  be  the  motive  power 
prompting  the  poet;  what  results,  however,  has  not  merely 
the  ring  of  passion  but  is  a controlled  assembling  oi  sharp- 
ly drawn  pictures."  His  ’’knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  of 

the  desert  appear  in  his  principal  work,  a long  poem  in  the 

„ 2 

manner  of  Whitman. 

”lt  may  be  said  he  is  a genuine  poet  and  a bold  imagina- 
tive thinker.  His  style  is  reminiscent  both  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  but  his  ideas  are  his  own.  The 
book  cannot  be  recommended  to  conventional  folk,  and  some  of 
its  ideas  cannot  be  recommended  at  all;  but  it  contains  both 

truth  ana  beauty,  and  its  daring  will  give  it  zest  for  the  in- 

3 

tellectually  adventurous.  

1.  Untermeyer  Modern  American  poetry  p.  10/ . 

2.  Manly  and  Rickert,  Contemporary  American  Literature  p.  164. 

3.  Book  Review  Digest  1915 , from  New  York  Time s 20; 226. 
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Wood’s  more  unconventional  picture  of  life  is  present- 
ed when  he  says: 

Not  till  Man  be  lawless  will  he  be  lawful. 

Not  till  each  is  free  to  be  immoral 
Will  there  be  morality. 

Not  till  he  may  be  impure  will  he  be  pure. 

I laugh  at  this  Morality,  a painted  mask  1 

and  also  when  he  says: 

I will  sing  the  song  of  Bastards, 

The  free  children  of  free  mothers.  2 

Alfred  Kreymborg  gives  a brief  statement  of  his  opinion 
of  The  poet  in  the  De sert . He  says:  "This  Whitmanesque 

dithyramb  to  freedom  in  the  open  spaces  was  not  issued  until 
Wood  was  sixty-three.  It  loses  some  of  its  power  through  its 
indebtedness  to  Whitman,  but,  as  a panorama  of  the  desert 
and  a chant  to  the  cause  of  marching  freedom  offered  by  Na- 
ture to  man,  it  has  original  values.  'Wood,  like  Joaquin 
Miller  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  Far-West,  and  like  Markham, 
was  outraged  by  the  slavery  to  which  American  labor  had  been 
reduced.  The  poem  contains  an  angry  arraignment  of  indus- 
trial! sm  ...  .The  moral  of  the  poem  is  summarized  in  the  line, 

’The  law  of  Nature  is  freedom.  ’ No  man  can  enjoy  freedom 

3 

while  fellow  beings  are  held  in  bondage.'’ 

2.  Form. 

a.  Form  derived  from  Whitman. 

The  striking  similarity  of  form  can  be  illustrated  by 

an  example  from  each  poet.  7/hitman  thus  announces  his  plan: 

I will  make  the  poems  of  materials,  for  I think  they  are  to  be 
the  most  spiritual  poems, 

And  I will  make  the  poems  of  my  body  and  of  mortality. 

For  I think  I shall  then  supply  myself  with  the  poems  of  my 

soul  and  of  immortality. 

1.  p.  1.  2.  p.  2.  5.  Qur  Binging  Strength  p.  275. 


I will  make  a song  for  these  States  that  no  one  State  may 

under  any  circumstances  he  subjected  to  another  State. 

k * * *• 

I will  acknowledge  contemporary  lands, 

I will  trail  the  whole  geography  of  the  globe  and  salute 
courteously  every  city  large  and  small. 

And  employments!  I will  put  in  my  poems  that  with  you  is 
heroism  upon  land  and  sea, 

And  I will  report  all  heroism  from  an  American  point  of 
view . 

I will  sing  the  song  of  companionship, 

I will  show  what  alone  must  finally  compact  these.  1 

Wood  uses  the  same  sort  of  personal  line  expressed  in  the 

same  form  of  free  verse; 

I have  come  into  the  desert  because  my  soul  is  athirst  as 
the  desert  is  athirst; 

My  soul  which  is  the  soul  of  all;  universal,  not  different. 
We  are  athirst  for  the  waters  which  make  beautiful  the  path 
And  entice  the  grass,  the  willows  and  poplars, 

So  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day  we  may  lie  in  the  cool  shadow 
Soothed  as  by  the  hands  of  quiet  women,  exchanging  the  con- 
fidences of  love. 

I know  the  desert  is  beautiful,  for  I have  lain  in  her  arms 
and  she  has  kissed  me. 

I have  come  to  her  that  I may  know  freedom; 

That  I may  lie  upon  the  lap  of  the  mother  and  breathe  the 
air  of  primal  conditions. 

I have  come  from  the  haunts  of  men; 

From  the  struggle  of  wolves  upon  a carcass, 

To  be  melted  in  Creation’s  cricible  and  be  made  clean; 

To  know  that  the  law  of  Nature  is  freedom.  2 

These  two  examples  show  the  great  similarity  in  the 

form  of  the  verse  of  the  two  poets  who  use  cadence  instead 

of  rhyme  or  rhythm. 

b.  Descriptive  poetry  original. 

Wood  has  a power  of  writing  descriptive  poetry  such  as 

is  found  nowhere  in  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Crass . The  followin 

is  his  picture  of  the  sunrise; 

The  lean  coyote,  prowler  of  the  night, 

Slips  to  his  rocky  fastnesses. 

Jack- rabbit s noiselessly  shuttle  among  the  sage-brush, 

1.  Leaves  of  Crass  p.  14-15.  2.  p.  5,  6. 
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And,  from  the  castellated  cliffs. 

Rock-ravens  launch  their  proud  black  sails  upon  the  day. 

The  wild  horses  troop  back  to  their  pastures. 

The  poplar-trees  watch  beside  the  irrigation  ditches. 

Orioles,  whose  nests  sway  in  the  cotton-wood  trees  by  the 
ditch- side,  begin  to  twitter. 

All  shy  things,  breathless  watch 
The  thin  white  skirts  of  dawn. 

The  dancer  of  the  sky, 

Who  trips  daintily  down  the  distant  mountain- side 
Emptying  her  crystal  chalice. 

And  a red-bird,  dipped  in  sunrise,  cracks  from  a poplar’s 
top 

His  exultant  whip  above  a silver  world.  1 

This  is  a type  of  description  found  a number  of  times  in  T he 
Poet  in  the  Desert ♦ 

3.  Content. 

a.  General  statement. 

’’The  book  is  made  up  of  only  one  poem,  which  is  little 
more  than  a dialogue  between  a poet  and  Truth-- a not  too  ex- 
citing scheme  of  argument.  But  this  setting  which  in  the 
hands  of  most  contemporaries  would  have  quickly  descended  in- 
to an  elaborate  and  dull  symbolism,  grows  wider  as  the  poet 
proceeds.”  ^ 

b.  Their  ideas  of  the  self  and  the  soul. 

Both  poets  think  of  the  soul  as  a limitless  best  self. 
When  Wood  swings  into  his  larger  rhapsodic  thoughts,  Whitman 
echoes  can  be  seen.  Whitman  thus  speaks  of  his  soul,  "thou 
actual  Me : " 

Swiftly  I shrivel  at  the  thought  of  God, 

At  Nature  and  its  wonders,  Time  and  Space  and  Death, 

But  that  I,  turning  to  thee  0 soul,  thou  actual  Me, 

And  lo,  thou  gently  raasterest  the  orbs, 

Thou  matest  Time,  smilest  content  at  Death, 

And  fillest,  swellest  full  the  vastness  of  Space. 

* * *•  * * * * 

Sail  forth-- steer  for  the  deep  waters  on ly , 

1.  p.  30-31. 

2.  Untermeyer  American  Poetry  Since  1900  p.  281. 
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Reckless  0 soul,  exploring,  I with  thee,  and  thou  with  me. 

For  we  are  bound  where  mariner  has  not  yet  dared  to  go. 

And  we  will  risk  the  ship,  ourselves  and  all. 

0 my  brave  soul! 

0 farther  farther  sail! 

0 darling  Joy,  but  safe!  are  they  not  all  the  seas  of  G-od? 

0 farther,  farther,  farther  sail!  1 

Wood  presents  a similar  idea  of  the  companionship  of  the 
self  and  the  soul: 

1 have  come  to  lose  myself  in  the  wide  immensity  and  know 

my  littleness, 

I have  come  to  lie  in  the  lap  of  my  mother  ana  be  comforted. 

I am  alone  but  not  alone--i  am  with  myself. 

My  soul  is  my  companion  above  all  companions.  2 

*#***■#•** 

Oh,  for  clean-limbed,  clean- souled  men  and  women 
The  body  perfectly  evolved  in  the  freedom  of  the  backward 
aeons  of  all  time, 

And  the  soul  to  be  evolved  perfectly 
In  the  freedom  of  the  forward  aeons. 

Who  can  set  a limit  to  man’s  soul? 

Who  can  set  bounds  unto  the  sky? 

Stars  beyond  stars;  systems  beyond  systems. 

He  who  shall  look  upon  the  last  sunset, 

May  say  he  has  known  the  soul  of  man.  3 

c.  Equality  for  all--equal  brotherhood. 

Sometimes  the  idiom  is  definitely  that  of  Whitman,  some- 
times that  of  the  Bible;  but  Wood  triumphs  over  a reminiscent 
music  and  what  is  prosy  in  some  of  his  passages  is  lost  in 
expressions  as  thrilling  as; 

Behold  the  grass  and  the  trees 

Do  they  think  fearfully  lest  they  offend 

The  grass  and  the  trees  of  yester-year? 

As  the  trees  put  out  their  blossoms. 

So  should  man  blossom, 

The  apple  trees  with  their  fruit, 

And  the  locust  trees,  which  toss  their  blond  curls 
And  seduce  the  breeze  with  honey. 

What  have  I to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening 

Or  the  enchantment  of  the  seasons, 

Until  the  songs  of  those  who  possess  their  own  souls  be 
heard?  

1.  Leaves  of  G-rass  11  passage  to  India”  p~  55d-Tb7. 

2 . p.  3 • 3 . p.  21. 
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How  shall  I declare  the  singing  of  birds 

Until  everywhere  there  is  laughter  of  children?  1 

Whitman  has  expressed  the  same  idea  several  times.  The 

following  lines  of  his  are  widely  known  for  this  idea: 

Walt  Whitman,  a kosraos,  of  Manhattan  the  son. 

Turbulent,  fleshy,  sensual,  eating,  drinking  and  breeding, 

No  sentimentalist,  no  stander  above  men  and  women  or 
apart  from  them, 

No  more  modest  than  immodest. 

******** 

Whoever  degrades  another  degrades  me, 

And  whatever  is  done  or  said  returns  at  last  to  me. 
******** 

I speak  the  pass-word  primeval,  I give  the  sign  of  democracy, 
Ey  Cod!  I will  accept  nothing  which  all  cannot  have  their 
counterpart  of  on  equal  terms.  2 

d.  Beauty  of  death. 

Again  Wood  strikes  a Whitman  note  when  he  portrays 
death  as  something  desirable  ana  beautiful. 

If  we  have  lived,  Death  is  but  a pause  in  the  great  harmony. 
Chanted  upon  the  silver  strings  of  the  stars. 

* ****** 

Death,  warder  to  the  cloudy  gate  of  Time. 

The  portal  of  eternity. 

The  sun  is  its  watchman. 

The  stars  are  its  sentinels. 

Its  hinges  are  the  slow- turning  ages. 

******* 

Death,  master  of  the  gateway,  opening  the  portal. 

Benevolent  Death;  chaste;  just;  not  to  be  feared. 

Death,  the  silent  friend  who  leads  us  to  rest, 

As  at  evening  a little  child  is  called  home  by  its  mother.  3 

One  goes  back  to  Whitman  to  find  lines  like  these; 

And  I will  show  that  nothing  can  happen  more  beautiful  than 
death  4 

******* 

Has  any  one  supposed  it  was  lucky  to  be  born? 

I hasten  to  inform  him  or  her  it  is  just  as  lucky  to  die, 
and  I know  it.  5 

Whitman’s  greatest  tribute  is,  perhaps,  found  in  "When  Lilacs 
Last  in  the  Booryard  Bloom’d;" 

1.  p.  52-53.-  2.  p . 44 . 3.  p.  97-99.  4.  p.TH;  57  p.  29. 
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Come  lovely  and  soothing  death. 

Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving,  arriving, 

In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 

Sooner  or  later  delicate  death. 

#•*■*•#**** 

Dark  mother  always  gliding  near  with  sort  feet, 

Have  none  chanted  for  thee  of  fullest  welcome? 

Then  I chant  it  for  thee,  I glorify  thee  above  all, 

I bring  thee  a song  that  when  thou  must  indeed  come, 
come  unfalteringly.  1 

e.  Song  for  losers  who  have  tried  to  win. 

"The  fact  that  Art  has  again  been  invaaed  by  a social 

force  and  that  it  has  yielded  to  a new  influence  without 

losing  its  potency  is  proved  once  more  by  this  work.  ‘Wood 

never  falters  in  his  dual  allegiance;  rhapsody  uplifts  and 

glorifies  his  purpose.  This  blend  grows  more  powerful  as 

the  poem  comes  to  its  triumphant  climax;  it  reaches  the 

2 

heights  of  prophecy  as  it  concludes: 

The  victims  of  the  £}od  of  G-old 

No  longer  march  into  his  blood-dripping  maw. 

Their  faces  are  set  toward  death. 

Their  breasts  are  naked. 

They  have  beaten  their  hammers  and  saws  into  knives. 

Their  eyes  are  fixed.  They  are  willing  to  die. 

Death  is  their  drummer,  drumming 

Upon  the  unknown  graves  of  the  oppressed. 

At  the  front  of  the  terrible  army  flaunt  two  great  standards, 
Writhing  like  giant  dragons  above  the  sea  of  gray  faces. 

On  one  is  written,  "justice"; 

On  the  other,  "Freedom." 

They  are  written  in  blood.  3 

Whitman  also  sang  his  rhapsodies  for  the  losers  as  well 

as  the  winners;  he  set  forth  his  intention  in  "Song  of  Myself"; 

With  music  strong  I come,  with  my  cornets  and  my  drums, 

I play  not  marches  for  accepted  victors  only,  I play  marches 
for  conquer’d  and  slain  persons. 

Have  you  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain  the  day? 

I also  say  it  is  good  to  fall,  battles  are  lost  in  the  same 

1.  p.  285. 

2.  Untermeyer  American  poetry  Since  1900  p.  255. 

3.  d.  124/ 


spirit  in  which  they  are  won. 

I beat  and  pound  for  the  dead, 

I blow  through  my  embrouchures  my  loudest  and  gayest  for  them. 
Vivas  to  those  who  have  fail’d! 

And  to  those  whose  war-vessels  sank  in  the  sea! 

Ana  to  those  themselves  who  sank  in  the  sea! 

Ana  to  all  generals  that  lost  engagements,  and  all  overcome 
heroe  s ! 

And  the  numberless  unknown  heroes  equal  to  the  greatest  heroes 
known!  1 

4.  Conclusion. 

Wood  carries  his  aesire  for  freedom  beyona  Whitman  when 
he  sings  for  the  right  to  immorality,  ana  for  the  glory  of 
revolutions,  but  in  both  form  ana  content  he  was  a follower 
of  Walt.  He  uses  the  same  personal  chants  and  similar  ca- 
dences. Wood  has  a power  of  writing  vivid  aescriptive  sketch- 
es which  are  more  beautiful  than  the  Whitman  pictures. 

Eoth  writers  look  upon  people  and  write  about  them  and 
their  troubles  and  pleasures.  As  has  been  shown,  they  have 
similar  iaeas  concerning  the  self  and  the  soul,  equality  lor 
all,  death  as  a thing  of  beauty,  and  the  losers  as  well  as 
the  winners.  The  mo&t  important  difference  in  the  poets  is 
found  in  their  ways  of  studying  people.  Whitman  mingles 
with  people  all  the  time,  while  Wlooa  has  the  poet  go  out 
into  the  desert  and  learn  from  Truth  ana  contemplate  the 

problem s of  life  when  he  is  far  away  from  all  people. 

1.  p.  3S. 
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D.  Lincoln  Colcord. 

1.  General  Statements. 

Lincoln  Colcord  published  a long  poem,  Vision  of  War 
(1915),  which  is  "a  glorification  of  the  spiritual  values 
of  war  in  contrast  with  the  stagnation  of  a materialistic 
peace.  He  addresses  in  turn  each  of  the  warring  countries, 
showing  that  no  one  is  blameless.  Back  of  Belgium’s  mar- 
tyrdom lies  the  Congo;  back  of  England’s  uprising  in  the 
name  of  justice  lies  a record  of  conquest. 

But  no  more  talk  of  broken  faith,  thou  faithless.' 

But  no  more  talk  of  wrong  of  conquest,  thou  born  arch- 
conqueror I 1 

And  as  to  ourselves 

Do  you  congratulate  yourself,  America,  because  on  this 
side  of  the  water  you  are  at  peace? 

I tell  you,  the  seed  of  all  this  conflict  has  surely 
crossed  to  you.  2 

So  long  as  peace  rests  on  Injustice,  so  long  as  the  world 
is  ruled  by  greed,  just  so  long  will  there  be  war,  seems 
to  be  Mr.  Colcord’ s message.”  3 

I have  been  trying  to  say  that  the  fighting  of  wars  is 
our  atonement  for  the  making  of  them  in  times  of 
pe  ac  e . 4 

’’Fluid  and  free  again,  is  the  work  of  James  Qppen- 
heim  and  Lincoln  Colcord.  Both  follow  Whitman  very  closely, 
almost  slavishly,  in  the  matter  of  form--or  f ormlessness-- 
and  both  feel  themselves  unconstrained  and  sure  in  the  pos- 
session of  a philosophy  fitted  for  the  on-coming  age.... 
Colcord,  whose  Vision  of  War  is  the  most  serious  and  worthy 

pie c e_ o f work  the  great  European  conflict  has  yet  brought 

1.  p.  t>9* 

2.  p.  103. 

3.  Book  Review  Pi gest  1913  p.  97* 

4.  p.  144. 
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to  print,  presents  the  final  goal  of  the  New  Age  as  the 
life  of  the  mass  in  a perfect  brotherhood  of  love,  labor, 
and  service,  only  to  be  achieved  after  long  eras  more 
selfish  and  more  material  than  any  we  have  yet  known. . . . 

It  is  worth  noting- -though  no  man  can  say  what  is  the  ex- 
act significance  of  the  fact--that  poetic  activity  with  a 
concurrent  tendency  to  freedom  in  verse- form  is  likely  to 
be  synchronous  with  the  gestation  of  war.  Whitman’s  work 

lies  well  within  the  field  of  force  Lhat  played  about  our 
1 

Civil  War.” 

2.  Form. 

a.  Freedom  in  verse. 

”Llncoln  Colcord’s  book  of  Whitmanesque  verse  dis- 
closes an  authentic  moral  inspiration,  but  his  language 

does  not  convince  one  that  Whitman’s  unmetrical  verse  is  a 

2 

form  to  be  widely  imitated."  "The  influence  of  Walt 
Whitman  is  obvious  in  Vision  of  War  by  Lincoln  Colcord 
not  only  in  the  free  form  of  the  verse (which  imitates 
Whitman  at  his  worst,  missing  the  fine  rhythms  ol  ms  in- 
spired messages),  but  also  in  the  realistic  descriptions 
of  physical  horrors,  ana  most  of  all  in  the  spiritual 
philosophy  which  lays  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  war 
on  the  greed  and  injustice  of  nations  in  times  of  so-call- 
ed peace;  the  execution  fails  lar  short  of  Its  noble  pur- 

3 

pose  and  spirit." 

T w o sections  similar  in  content  will  illustrate  tne 

1.  Comer  ” poetry  of  Today ^ Atlantic  Monthly  H?:49Y-^9b. 

2.  Book  Review  Digest  191b  Reprint  of  Springfield  Repub- 

lican p.  5,  October  21,  191b. 

3.  Bronson  Short  Hi  story  ol  American  Literature  p.  334-335 
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apparent  likeness  in  form,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate 
the  more  poetical  expressions  of  Whitman  than  those  of 
Golcord.  Whitman  speaks  in  this  way: 

Long,  too  long  America, 

Traveling  roads  all  even  and  peaceful  you  learn 'a  from  joys 
and  prosperity  only, 

Eut  now,  ah  now,  to  learn  from  crises  of  anguish,  advancing, 
grappling  with  direct  fate  and  recoiling  not, 

And  now  to  conceive  and  show  to  the  world  what  your  chil- 
dren en- masse  really  are, 

(For  who  except  myself  has  yet  conceiv'd  what  your  children 
en-massed  really  are?)  1 

When  the  following  lines  are  compared  with  those  lines  of 
Whitman,  perhaps  these  seem  like  prose  sentences  in  the 
form  of  a series  of  ideas: 

America,  I think  you  have  not  shown  yourself; 

I think  you  are  stronger  than  you  know,  and  weaker  than  you 
kn  ow ; 

A people  supremely  material,  I think  you  are  at  heart  a 
people  supremely  spiritual; 

I think  the  best  of  you  lies  latent,  waiting  the  word. 

I think  you  have  never  been  put  to  the  true  test-- the  test 
of  poverty; 

I think  that  you  have  had  too  much  success,  and  altogether  too 
much  money  to  throw  around; 

I think  that  when  the  real  trial  comes,  you  will  be  found 
a land  quick  to  battle  and  revolution; 

I hope  for  the  sake  of  your  dreams,  that  you  may  have  many 
revolutions ; 

I hope  for  the  sake  of  your  spirit,  that  you  may  have  many 
desperate  wars.  2 

These  lines  are  typical  of  almost  all  the  lines  in  the 
book.  The  opening  section  of  the  poem,  however,  is  express- 
ed with  more  poetical  feeling  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
book.  It  seems  probable  that  if  the  whole  poem  had  been 
written  in  poetical  form  equal  to  that  of  the  first  section, 
that  Bronson  would  not  have  had  to  say  that  Golcord  was  im- 
itating Whitman  at  his  worst.  There  seems  to  be  something 

more  than  a prose  series  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem: 

1.  Leaves  of  Grass  ’’Long,  Too  Long  America"  p.  267. 

2.  Vision  of  W ar  p.  104. 


I went  out  into  the  night  of  ^uiet  stars; 

I looked  up  at  the  wheeling  heavens,  at  the  mysterious 
firmament ; 

I thought  of  the  awful  distance  out  there,  of  the  incredi- 
ble magnitudes,  of  space  and  silence  and  eternity; 

I thought  of  man,  his  life,  his  love,  his  dream; 

I thought  of  his  body,  how  it  is  born  and  grown  and  of  his 
spirit  that  cannot  be  explained.  1 

When  he  begins  describing  the  fighting,  there  is  a 

deeper  feeling  and  a swing  of  the  verse  which  might  have 

made  the  whole  book  greater  if  they  had  been  maintained. 

Pass  on’.  Behold  the  charge; 

(Ready!  Run  low!  Run  wide! 

Our  country  calls!  Our  country,  and  our  King!) 

Over  the  open  fields,  trampling  the  crops,  dropping  to 
fire,  rising  to  run; 

(Some  never  rising,  never  again  to  rise;) 

Straggling,  thinning,  wavering,  (God,  it  is  hopeless!-- 
it  is  too  much ! ) 

Onward,  onward  pressing,  rushing  and  driving  onward; 

(I  did  not  know  that  men  could  be  so  reckless  and  brave!) 
Mounting  the  opposite  slope,  cutting  their  way  through 
ent an glement  s ; 

Gaining  the  outer  trenches,  (deadly  work  for  the  bayonets!) 
Shouting,  cursing,  groaning,  stabbing,  wrestling,  clubbing, 
with  their  fists; 

Annihilating  the  enemy,  capturing  the  position! 

(Victory!  Victory!  Victory! 

Our  country  calls’.  Our  country,  and  our  King!)  2 
b.  Cumulative  effects. 

In  other  sections  of  this  investigation,  Whitman’s 

use  of  repetition  of  expression  to  secure  effects  has  been 

mentioned.  Colcord  also  uses  this  device  for  cumulative 

effects.  On  two  pages  he  begins  fifteen  lines  with  "I 

saw."  ""  Whitman,  in  " Salut  au  Monde!”  uses  ”l  see"  in  be- 

4 

ginning  most  of  the  lines  on  four  pages.  Colcora  uses 
the  same  scheme  when  he  begins  each  line  with  "it  is  eas- 
ily possible"  in  a section  of  twelve  lines.  The  last  four 
1.  p.  1.  2.  ,p.  2.  3.  p.  112-113.  ^TT  p.  116-121. 


lines  of  the  section  will  illustrate  the  method  he  uses; 

It  is  easily  possible  for  society  to  become  a cooperative 
institution  as  simple  and  true  as  the  society  of 
pioneers; 

It  is  easily  possible  for  all  men  to  become  unselfish,  in- 
telligent, ana  sincere; 

It  is  easily  possible  for  all  men  to  learn  to  love  their 
labor; 

It  is  easily  possible  for  all  men,  all  over  the  world,  to 
live  together  forever  and  ever  in  peace  ana  happiness 
and  perfect  love.  1 

c.  Long  sentences. 

The  examples  which  have  been  given  illustrate  another 
Whitman  tendency  of  Colcord  in  the  constant  use  of  long 
sentences;  and  yet,  as  in  Whitman’s  poetry,  each  line  con- 
tains a complete  unit  of  the  idea.  Both  poets  avoid  the 
run-on  line.  Numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  sentence 
construction  could  be  given,  but,  since  the  examples  in  the 
other  sub-divisions  will  illustrate  this  point,  it  seems 
that  the  space  in  this  discussion  can  be  used  for  other 
things  which  are  more  necessary. 

3.  Content, 
a.  Lasting  peace. 

(l).  Colcord’ s peace  after  ages  of  war. 

Colcord’ s argument  minimizes  the  physical  suffering  of 

war  and  exalts  its  spiritual  glories.  "He  has  written  with 

fresh  impulse,  originality  and  power.  While  there  would 

seem  to  be  a contradiction  between  the  theory  that  peace 

brings  about  the  decay  of  the  soul,  and  of  nations,  and  the 

prophecy  of  universal  brotherhood,  nevertheless  Vi  si on  of 

War  will  set  people  thinking  because  of  its  splenaid  and 

courageous  appeal  to  Individuals  and  nations  to  stem  the 
1.  p.  75. 
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tide  of  selfishness  and  fight, --if  fight  they  must, --'for 
renunciation,  endurance,  forbearance,  fortitude,  self-con- 
trol, the  imperishable  possessions  of  the  human  soul."  1 

Colcord  believed  in 

Unselfish  love,  a flash  of  the  ideal; 

Love  of  humanity-- the  Brotherhood  of  Man.’ 

In  this  respect  he  echoes  Whitman,  but  in  his  means 

of  attaining  this  spirit  of  brotherhood,  he  says, 

In  peace,  the  soul  decays;  2 

# * * it  a * 

I say  that  if  wars  were  to  cease  now,  men  would  be  meaner 
and  weaker  for  it,  5 

it  it  it  it  it  Hr 

I have  been  trying  to  say  that  all  this  peace  which  we  make 
so  much  fuss  about  is  perfectly  obvious  preparation 
for  war; 

(So  long  as  we  want  and  have  material  possessions,  we  will 
be  fighting  either  to  gain  or  to  hold;)  4 

He  then  develops  the  idea  that  after  a long  time  people  will 

make  progress  until  they  have  attained  the  qualities  which 

will  enable  them  to  enjoy  peace,  and  he  concludes  his  poem 

with  these  lines; 

And  0,  the  day  of  days,  I see--the  vision  rising- -standing 

clear; --(0  vision  full,  impeccable!  0 dream  secure!  0 
long  march  justified!  0 perfect  day!  0 certain  day!) 
Democracy  of  the  7/orld,  I see!  Republic  of  Humanity! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man!  5 

(2).  Whitman's  peace  after  ages  of  peace. 

Whitman  also  has  presented  the  idea  in  his  poems  that 
real  peace  comes  only  after  long  periods  of  improvement 
among  people,  for  nations  really  grow  only  through  their  strug- 
gles in  peaceful  times.  Colcord  used  the  idea  of  a long  de- 
velopment to  attain  real  peace  , but  he  added  his  own  idea  of 

wars  instead  of  peace  as  the  means  to  permanent  peace. 

1.  Review  of  Reviews  55; 1247  reprinted  in  Book  Review  Digest 

1915,  p.  97. 

2.  p.  42.  5.  p.  43.  4.  p.  145-144.  5*  p.  146-149. 


Whitman  thus  gives  his  ideas: 


(Wert  capable  of  war,  its  tug  and  trials?  he  capable  of 
peace,  its  trials, 

For  the  tug  and  mortal  strain  of  nations  come  at  last  in 
prosperous  peace,  not  war;) 

In  many  a smiling  mask  aeath  shall  approach  beguiling  thee, 
thou  in  disease  shalt  swelter, 

* * * * * * * * 

But  thou  shalt  face  thy  fortunes,  thy  diseases,  and  surmount 
them  all, 

Whatever  they  are  today  and  whatever  through  time  they  may 
be , 

They  each  and  all  shall  live  and  pass  away  and  cease  from 
thee , 

While  thou,  Time's  spiral  rounding,  out  of  thyself,  thyself 
still  extricating,  fusing, 

Equable,  natural,  mystical  Union  thou,  (the  mortal  with  the 
immortal  blent , ) 

Shalt  soar  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  future,  the  spirit 
of  the  body  and  the  mind, 

The  soul,  its  destinies.  1 

b.  Catalogue. 

Colcord  has  made  use  of  the  catalogue  which  is  found 
many'  times  in  Le aves  of  Grass.  He  introuuces  his  longest 
catalogue  with  "Behold  the  mobilization  of  armies."  This 
catalogue  extends  through  six  pages,  but  a few  lines  given 
here  will  present  his  kind  of  catalogue; 

Eehold  the  flinging  forward  of  nations  in  the  wake  of  armies 
The  marvellous,  massive  engines,  the  enormous  paraphernalia; 
The  powerful  mechanical  conveyances,  the  long  lines  of  them 
carrying  suoplies; 

The  immense  store  of  provisions  at  the  depot,  the  stacks  of 
clothing  and  other  necessities,  the  huge  piles  of 
f odder  and  grain  for  the  horses;  2 

****** 

Behold  the  columns,  advancing,  advancing,  advancing; 

Tramping  steadily  onward,  seen  behind  on  the  hills, 
and  seen  ahead  to  the  distant  turn  of  the  road; 

****** 

Behold  the  front,  the  million-manned  intrenchment s,  con- 
tinent- spanning; 

The  infinite  detail  of  day-works  and  night-works; 

The  burrowing,  roofing,  screening,  the  placing  of 
barbed-wire  entanglements; 

The  stealthy  advance  in  the  darkness,  the  hasty  and 
desperate  digging-in  under  fire;  3 

. ...A  serious  new  game  for  grown-up  children.  4 

1.  p.  391-392.  2.  p.  6.  3 . p . 7 . p.  6. 
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Whitman  often  begins  his  catalogues  with  " I hear”, 
or  ”l  see”,  but  he  also  has  regular  lists  of  names,  places, 
ana  things.  The  following  is  one  of  the  kind  which  may  have 
been  the  source  of  Colcord' s method; 

Now  I will  do  nothing  but  listen, 

To  accrue  what  I hear  into  this  song,  to  let  sounds 
contribute  toward  it. 

I hear  bravuras  of  birds,  bustle  of  growing  wheat , gossip 
of  flames,  clack  of  sticks  cooKing  my  meals. 

I hear  the  sound  I love,  the  sound  of  the  human  voice, 

I hear  all  sounds  running  together,  combines,  fusea  or  fol- 
lowing, 

Sounds  of  the  city  and  sounds  out  of  the  city,  sounds  of 
the  day  and  night, 

Talkative  young  ones  to  those  that  like  them,  the  loud  laugh 
of  workpeople  at  their  meals, 

The  angry  base  of  disjointed  friendship,  the  faint  tones  of 
the  sick, 

The  judge  with  hands  tight  to  the  desk,  his  pallid  lips  pro- 
nouncing a death  sentence,....”  1 

c.  An  opinion  of  Colcord. 

"it  would  hardly  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Colcord  to  say  that  he 
paints  like  a logician  and  that  he  reasons  like  a poet.  Like 
many  democrats  he  is  rather  autocratic  with  his  reauers....I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Col- 
cord is  contemptible;  they  alone  can  scorn  it  who  are  prepared 
to  despise  generous  purpose  and  moments  of  unclouded  insight. 
But  it  may  be  said  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  the  author 

is  likely  to  grow  wiser  in  the  aecline  of  his  certainties 

2 

and  more  effective  by  the  contraction  of  his  aims.” 

4.  Conclusion. 

Colcord  imitates  Walt's  verse  at  its  worst  as  well  as 

his  realistic  descriptions  and  his  cumulative  effects  and 

long  sentences.  Both  writers  believe  real  peace  will  be  long 

ages  coming,  but  they  differ  in  that  Colcord  thinks  the  means 
1.  p.  47 . 2.  0.  W.  Firkins,  Nation  102;  12,  January  6,  1916. 


of  attaining  the  lasting  peace  will  be  long  ages  of  wars, 
and  Whitman  says  people  will  have  to  struggle  in  peace  to 
attain  better  peace  until,  finally,  the  desired  kind  of 
peace  will  come.  Colcord  also  makes  use  of  the  Whitman 
catalogue . 

Colcord  has  published  a few  short  metrical  poems  in 
magazines,  but  most  of  his  work  since  191b  has  consistec 
of  short  stories  and  articles  on  political  ana  economic 
questions.  This  fact  may  be  mute  testimony  that  he  felt 
he  had  more  talent  for  such  work  than  for  poetry. 
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E.  Hart  Crane. 

1.  A newer  poet . 

Hart  Crane  is  one  of  the  newer  poets.  His  first  vol- 
ume of  poems,  white  Buildings , appeared  in  1926.  His  sec- 
ond book,  The  Eridge , appeared  in  1930.  Soon  afterward  it 
was  the  winner  of  the  Helen  Haire  Levinson  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  poetry  written  in  1930.  The 
u sual  custom  has  been  to  award  this  prize  to  one  short 
poem,  but  in  this  case  the  prize  was  given  on  the  basis  of 
the  whole  book.  Since  he  is  such  a new  writer,  very  little 
has  been  written  concerning  him. 

2 . White  Buildings. 

a.  General  statement. 

"White  Buildings  is  obviously  founded  on  rhetoric,  but 
rhetoric  of  a new  order.  Influenced  by  Rimbaud,  Poe,  and 
Wallace  Stevens-- poet s devoted  to  tonal  gradations  and  color 
values  of  words--Hart  Crane’s  verbal  ingenuity  is  often  as 
accomplished  as  theirs/’  1 

b.  Comment  concerning  Tate’s  Foreword. 

Kreymborg  gives  his  opinion  of  White  Buildings  and  in- 
cludes the  most  important  parts  of  Allen  Tate’s  Foreword 
to  this  volume.  "Hart  Crane  is  a poet  stemming  from  the  ma- 
jor traditions  of  our  soil  and  literature.  Though  he  came 
out  of  Imagism,  and  bent  a knee  to  Eliot  and  Stevens,  La- 
forgue and  Rimbaud,  one  finds  his  real  forbears  in  Whitman 
and  Melville--a  fact  disclosed  by  Allen  Tate  in  his  preface 

to  Wnit.ft  B/.  I used  to  read  the  preface  with  uis 

lT  Untermeyer  Modern  American  Poetry  p.  764 . 
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trust,  arid  distaste;  reading  it  again  I admit  an  injustice 
to  Crane’s  leading  interpreter.  Tate  was  confronted  with 
the  unwieldly  task  of  clarifying  Crane ' s obscurities  and 
of  logically  setting  forth  the  poet’s  achievement.  For- 
merly I suspected  the  large  claims  Tate  made  for  Crane; 
now  I find  them  quite  defensible.  'The  poetry  of  hart 
Crane  is  ambitious.  It  is  the  only  poetry  I am  acquaint- 
ed with  which  is  at  once  contemporary  and  in  the  grand 
manner.’  ^ One  takes  exception  to  the  word  only-- for 
there  are  others. 

’The  poems  of  Hart  Crane  are  facets  of  a single  vision; 

they  refer  to  a central  imagination,  a single  evaluating 

power,  which  is  at  once  the  motive  of  the  poetry  and  the 

form  of  its  realization.  If  the  energy  of  Crane’s  vision 

never  quite  reaches  a sustained  maximum,  it  is  because  he 

2 

has  not  found  a suitable  theme.’  One  perceives  the  over- 
ture of  this  theme  in  the  American  poems  subsequent  to 
White  Buildings,  and  sees  still  more  clearly  Crane's  kin- 
ship with  the  tradition  of  Whitman  and  Melville.  'Whitman’s 
range  was  possible  in  an  America  of  prophecy;  Crane's  Ameri- 
ca is  materially  the  same;  but  it  approaches  a balance  of 
forces;  it  is  a realization;  and  the  poet*  confronted  with  a 
complex  present  experience,  gains  in  intensity  what  he  loses 
in  range.  The  great  proportions  of  the  myth  have  collapsed 
in  its  reality.  Crane's  poetry  is  a concentration  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  vf hitman  substance,  the  fragments  of  the 
3 

myth.’  In  conclusion,  Tate  does  not  overlook  the  poet’s 

1.  Introduction  of  White  Buildings  p.  XI. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  XIV.  3.  Ibid.  p.  XV. 


faults.  'The  vision  often  strains  and  overreaches  the 

theme.  This  fault  exists  when  the  existing  poetic  order 

, 1 

no  longer  supports  the  imagination.  but  it  is  in  sin- 
gle grand  passages  rather  than  whole  poems  that  Crane 
reveals  the  power  and  sweep  of  his  concentric  vision.... 

He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  with  a definite  future. 

c.  Whitman  form  lacking. 

The  following  lines  from  "Chapline sque"  will  show  how 
far  Crane's  verse  form  in  his  first  volume  is  from  that 
of  Whitman: 

For  we  can  still  love  the  world  who  find 
A famished  kitten  on  the  step,  and  know 
Recesses  for  it  from  the  fury  of  the  street, 

Or  warm  torn  elbow  coverts. 

We  will  sidestep,  and  to  the  final  smirk 

Dally  the  doom  of  that  inevitable  thumb 

That  slowly  chafes  its  puckered  index  toward  us, 

Facing  the  dull  squint  with  what  innocence  and  what  surprise 

The  game  enforces  smirks;  but  we  have  seen 
The  moon  in  lonely  alley  make 
A grail  of  laughter  of  an  empty  a she an. 

And  through  all  sound  of  gayety  and  quest 
Have  heard  a kitten  in  the  wilderness.  2 

d.  Use  of  the  sea  in  White  Buildings . 

The  poems  entitled  "Voyages"  show  a feeling  for  the  sea 
but  Crane  uses  the  sea  as  background  for  the  main  subject, 
the  lovers. 

Take  this  sea,  whose  diapason  knells 
On  scrolls  of  silver  snowy  sentences, 

The  sceptred  terror  of  whose  sessions  rends 
As  her  demeanors  motion  well  or  ill, 

All  but  the  pieties  of  lovers'  hands.  3 

Walt  thought  of  the  sea  as  of  a person  to  whom  he 

read  his  poems  and  with  whom  he  rested. 

1.  Introduction  to  White  Buildings  p.  XVIII. 

2.  p.  16-17.  3.  p.  50. 
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For  more  than  once  dimly  down  to  the  beach  gliding, 

Silent,  avoiding  the  moonbeams,  blending  myself  with 
the  shadows, 

Recalling  now  the  obscure  shapes,  the  echoes,  the  sounds 
and  sights  after  their  sorts, 

The  white  arms  out  in  the  breakers  tirelessly  tossing, 

I,  with  bare  feet,  a child,  the  wind  wafting  my  hair, 
Listen’d  long  and  long.  1 

Thus,  it  seems  that  no  definite  influence  can  be  clearly 
shown,  but  there  is  a kindred  spirit  which  is  more  easily 
shown  in  the  second  volume  of  Crane. 

3 . The  Erldge. 

a.  Crane’s  reason  for  writing  The  Bridge . 

"During  1924  while  living  in  an  ola  nouse(110  Columbia 
Heights,  Erooklyn) , I conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a long 
poem  about  America  and  the  modern  consciousness  that  its  de- 
velopment has  given  rise  to.  The  poem  was  largely  inspired 
by  the  magnificent  architectural  sweep  of  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
which  I could  see  from  my  window,  along  with  the  panorama 
of  the  harbor  and  the  lower  Manhattan  sky  line  (I  did  not 
know  until  years  after  I had  left  this  house  that  one  of  its 
earliest  owners  had  been  Washington  Roebllng,  builder  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  that  the  identical  chamber  I had  occu- 
pied had  been  hie  observation  point,  after  he  became  para- 
lyzed, for  watching  the  completion  of  that  structure.) 

By  the  autumn  of  1925,  this  plan  had  attained  a definite 
pattern.  Then,  owing  to  the  kindly  interest  and  material 
assistance  of  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  I was  given  the  leisure  to 
proceed  with  its  uninterrupted  composition.  The  Bridge 
was  not  finished,  however,  until  December  1929,  during 

which  five  years  the  work  continued,  much  interrupted  by 
1 . "Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking"  p.  21b. 
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various  handicaps  in  such  widely  separated  places  or  resi- 
dences as  Patterson,  New  York;  Isles  ol  pines,  Cuba;  Pasa- 
dena, California;  Paris  ana  Marseille s--finally  to  reach 
completion  at  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  in  the  latter 
months  of  1929.” 
b.  Estimates  of  The  Bridge . 

(1).  The  spirit  of  Whitman. 

”ln  The  Bridge ...  .the  sense  of  time  flows  like  a lead- 
lng  theme  through  variations  in  which  pocahontas,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  the  Subway  are  not  isolated  legends  but  signifi- 
cantly related  phenomena.  Crane’s  style  has  undergone  only 
a slight  change,  but  that  change,  necessitated  by  the  larger 
work,  is  Important.  Surprise  and  a romantic  strangenees  are 
still  principles  of  his  work,  but  discipline  controls  singu- 
larity; the  mystical  rhetoric  now  plays  about  a central  or- 
ganization . 

Crane’s  influences  have  not  been  wholly  discarded;  one 
doeB  not  have  to  look  far  to  recognize  the  color- suggestions 
of  Stevens  and  the  contrast-methods  of  pound  and  Eliot.  Yet 
it  is  equally  evident  that  Crane  is  not  spiritually  persuad- 
ed by  any  of  these,  but  rather  by  poets  who  might  be  thought 
their  opposites.  His  visions,  his  very  mottoes--are  those 
of  Blake,  the  Book  of  job,  Emily  Dickinson,  Walt  Whitman. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Whitman,  the  spirit  of  'competent  loam 
and  probable  grass,  ' which  is  apotheslzed  on  a rising  ca- 
dence and  lifts  a broken  but  finally  sustained  passion  of 

2 

prophetic  rhapsody.” 

l7  "Sketch”  Wilson  Bulletin  5:104. 

2.  Untermeyer  Modern  American  poetry  p.  Yb>5. 
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(2).  The  Myth  of  America. 


"The  Bridge  is  a unified  group  of  fifteen  poems  aealing 

with  Brooklyn  Eridge.  But  the  Bridge  is  treated  as  a symbol; 

between  Past  and  Future,  the  visible  token  of  the  American 

Continent.  Although  the  book  of  poems--this  one  massive  poem 

divided  into  eight  sections  ana  fifteen  chant s- -be gins  with  a 

modest  apostrophe  to  a bridge  over  East  River,  it  enas  brave- 

1 

ly  as  an  attempt  to  create  the  myth  of  America. 

Cowley  outlines  the  second  section,  "Powhatan’s  Daughter, 
to  show  something  of  Crane’s  method.  Part  of  this  outline 
will  be  given  here  for  one  can  see  the  kindred  spirit  of 
Whitman  at  work  here,  although  the  form  of  the  section  in 
this  part  of  the  poem  is  by  no  means  like  the  'Whitman  verse. 

He  uses  the  four  divisions  of  the  section  which  were  maae 
by  Crane.  In  "Harbor  Dawn,"  the  first  part,  there  are  the 
dim  sounds  of  the  harbor;  in  the  second  part,  he  walks  to 
the  subway  attended  by  the  imaginary  figure  of  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle; in  the  fourth,  there  is  a picture  of  the  corn  dance 
held  by  the  Indians;  the  third  must  "serve  as  a link  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  fourth.  It  must  have  movement 
both  temporal  and  spatial(like  a river),"  To  keep  the  work 
unified,  he  goes  from  the  subway  to  the  train  on  which  he 
starts  westward  (eighteen  lines).  Then  he  leaves  the  train, 
and  is  by  the  track  with  three  ragged  men  (ninety-three 
lines),  In  this  part  the  rhythm  becomes  slower  and  more 

liquid  as  the  men  wander  along  the  Mississippi  River 

2 

through  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  Highlands. 

1.  Cowley'  "A  Preface  to  Hart  Crane"  New  Republic  62:276. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  276-277. (a  summary  of  the  ideas  on  these  page.) 


’’Here  it  is  the  conceptual  imagination  that  resolves  a 
general  subject  into  an  individual  experience-- one  which  it 
again  dissolves  into  something  universal  and  timeless.  Here 
is  the  concrete  imagination  that  reveals  itself  in  terms  of 
sound,  color  and  movement."  1 

(3) .  The  tradition  of  Walt  7/hitman  advanced. 

’’This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  attempt  at  an  or- 
chestrated modern  American  poem  since  Eliot’s  "Wasteland”. 
....One  does  not  feel  that  The  Bridge  has  been  more  than 
partially  successful  in  its  larger  implications.  To  pro- 
pose so  enormous  and  complex  a mystic  synthesis  is  almost 
to  invite  failure.  Hart  Crane  has  succeeded  at  least  in 
catching  certain  major  qualities  of  the  American  spirit 
and  tradition.  He  has  welded  them  in  a swift  peal  ol  sec- 
ular light.’  He  has  honorably  advanced  the  tradition  of 
Walt  Whitman."  2 

(4) .  Impossibility  of  getting  anywhere  with  the  Whitman 

tradition. 

The  criticisms  of  Yvor  Winters  which  have  been  iound 
usually  are  somewhat  pessimistic,  and  nis  criticism  of 
Hart  Crane  is  also  somewhat  unfavorable,  "in  Mr.  Crane 
we  see  an  attempt  to  emotionalize  a theme  to  the  point 
where  both  he  and  the  reader  will  forget  to  question  its 
justification. .. .It  is  possible  tnat  Mr.  Crane  may  recov- 
er himself .. .And  one  thing  he  has  demonstrated  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  anywhere  with  the  Wnitmanian  inspira- 
tion. No  writer  of  comparable  ability  has  struggled  with 

it  before,  and  with  Mr.  Crane’s  wreckage  in  view  it  seems 

1.  Cowley  "A  preface  to  Hart  Crane”  New  Republic  o2j277. 

2.  Book  Review  Blge st  August  1930  reprinted  from  New  York 

Evening  Post  p.  11,  April  19,  1930. 


highly  unlikely  that  any  writer  of  comparable  genius  will 

„ 1 

struggle  with  it  again. 

(5)*  Whitman  influence  present. 

Although  more  time  will  have  to  pass  before  a judgment 
of  Hart  Crane  can  be  given,  the  critics  now  agree  that  the 
Whitman  influence  is  really  present  in  The  Bridge, 
c.  Some  traces  of  the  Whitman  influence. 


Crane  devotes  one  whole  section  of  The  Bridge , "Cape 
Hatteras,"  to  Whitman.  It  is  in  this  section  that  he  refers 
to  his  study  of  Whitman,  ana  asks  Walt  to  help  him  at  all 


times. 


return  home  to  our  own 

Hearths,  there  to  eat  an  apple  and  recall 
The  songs  that  gypsies  dealt  us  at  Marseille 
Or  how  the  priests  walked-- slowly  through  Bombay-- 
Or  to  read  you,  Walt , --knowing  us  in  thrall 


To  that  deep  wonderment,  our  native  clay 

Whose  depth  of  red,  eternal  flesh  of  Pocahontas-- 

Those  continental  folded  aeons,  surcharged 

With  sweetness  below  derricks,  chimneys,  tunnels--  2 


Whitman  in  ’’Recorders  Ages  Hence”,  gives  his  ideas  to 

future  "Recorders.” 

Recorders,  ages  hence. 

Come,  I will  take  you  down  underneath  this  impassive  exterior, 
I will  tell  you  what  to  say  of  me, 

Publish  my  name  and  hang  up  my  picture  as  that  of  the  tender- 
est  lover, 

The  friend  the  lover’s  portrait,  of  whom  his  friend  his  lover 
was  fondest. 

Who  was  not  proud  of  his  songs,  but  of  the  measureless  ocean 
of  love  within  him,  and  freely  poured  it  forth, 

Who  often  walked  lonesome  ways  thinking  of  his  dear  friends, 
his  lovers, 

Who  pensive  away  from  one  he  lov’d  often  lay  sleepless  and 
dissatisfied  at  night, 

Who  knew  too  well  the  sick,  sick  dread  lest  the  one  he  lov’d 
might  secretly  be  indifferent  to  him, 

Whose  happiest  days  were  far  away  through  fields,  in  woods, 
on  hills,  he  and  another  wandering  hand  in  hand,  they 
twain  apart  from  other  men,  

1.  "progress  of  Hart  Crane”  poetry  3b;  15.3 « 

2.  p.  45. 
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Who  oft  as  he  saunter’d  the  streets  curv’d  with  his  arm  the 
shoulder  of  his  friend,  while  the  arm  of  his  friend 
rested  upon  him  also.  1 

Crane  shows  his  kindred  spirit  when  he  says; 

’’....Recorders  ages  hence”--ah,  syllables  of  faith! 

Walt,  tell  me,  Walt  Whitman,  of  infinity 
Ee  still  the  same  as  when  you  walked  the  beach 
Near  Paumanok--y our  lone  patriot--and  heard  the  wraith 
Through  surf,  its  bird  note  there  a long  time  falling.... 
For  you,  the  panoramas  and  this  breed  of  towers, 

Of  you--the  theme  that’s  statured  in  the  cliff. 

C Saunterer  on  free  ways  still  ahead! 

Not  this  our  empire  yet,  but  labyrinth, 

Wherein  your  eyes,  like  the  G-reat  Navigator's  without  snip 
G-leam  from  the  great  stones  of  each  prison  crypt 
Of  canyoned  traffic....  2 

Then  Crane  passes  into  a tribute  to  Whitman,  ana  asks 

him  to  continue  to  be  a help  to  him. 

But  who  has  held  the  heights  more  sure  than  thou 
0 Walt!  Ascensions  of  thee  hover  in  me  now 
As  thou  at  junctions  elegiac  there,  of  speed 
With  vast  eternity,  dost  wield  the  rebound  seed! 

The  competent  loam,  the  probable  grass , --travai 1 
Of  tides  awash  the  pedestal  of  Everest,  fail 
not  less  than  thou  in  pure  impulse  inbred 
To  answer  deepest  soundings!  0 upward  from  the  dead 
Thou  bringest  tally,  and  a pact  new  bound  of  living 
brotherhood.  3 


. . . .thy  wand 

Has  beat  a song,  0 Walt, --there  and  beyond! 

And  this  thine  other  hand,  upon  my  heart 
Is  plummet  ushered  of  those  tears  that  start 
What  memories  of  vigils,  bloody,  by  that  Cape,-- 
And  it  was  thou  who  on  the  boldest  heel 
Stood  up  and  fleeing  the  span  on  even  wing 
Of  that  great  Bridge,  our  Myth,  whereof  I sing! 

# * * * * 

Yes,  Walt, 

Afoot  again,  and  onward  without  halt,-- 
Not  soon,  nor  suddenly ,- -no,  never  to  let  go 
My  hand 

in  yours, 

Walt  Whitman- - 


so--  4 

1.  p.  103.  2.  p.  ^"o.  3.  p.  50.  ¥3  p.  52-33. 
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He  thus  concludes  "Atlantis",  the  last  poem  of  The 

Bridge , still  using  the  voice  of  the  answerer: 

Migrations  that  must  needs  void  memory, 

Inventions  that  cobblestone  the  heart, -- 
Unspeakable  Thou  Bridge  to  Thee,  0 Love. 

Thy  pardon  for  this  history,  whitest  Flower, 

0 Answerer  of  all, - -Anemone, -- 

Now  while  thy  petals  spend  the  suns  about  us,  hold-- 
(0  Thou  whose  radiance  doth  inherit  me) 

Atlantis, --hold  thy  floating  singer  late] 

Bo  to  thine  Everpre sence , beyond  time, 

Like  spears  ensanguined  of  one  tolling  star 
That  bleeds  inf inity-- the  orphic  strings, 

Sidereal  phalanxes,  leap  and  converge; 

--One  Song,  one  Bridge  of  Fire!  Is  it  Cathay, 

Now  pity  steeps  the  grass  and  rainbows  ring 
The  serpent  with  the  eagle  in  the  leaves...? 

Whispers  antiphonal  in  azure  swing.  1 

These  lines  also  are  an  example  of  Crane’s  obscurity,  but  he 
does  not  get  this  phase  from  Whitman. 

4.  Conclusion. 

When  one  considers  the  critical  comments  which  have  been 
given,  and  the  parts  of  the  poems  which  have  been  quoted,  it 
seems  that  Hart  Crane  uses  the  Whitman  form  very  little  except 
in  the  latter  part  of  The  Bridge , especially  in  "Cape  Hatter  as." 
He  does,  however,  have  a kindred  love  for  America,  the  Whit- 
man way  of  thinking  about  things  that  make  up  his  country, 
and  a desire  to  see  the  "living  brotherhood"  of  man. 
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F.  James  Oppenheim. 

1.  Estimates  of  Oppenheim. 

'‘Any  account  of  the  rhapsodists  would  have  to  start  with 

a record  of  their  frank  indebtedness  to  Whitman.  Not  only 

is  their  reflection  of  his  form  more  obvious  than  that  of  any 

other  group,  but  they  are  closer  to  his  elemental  spirit.... 

The  gilt  and  tinsel  erotics,  the  romanticism  that  began  with 

an  air  of  indelicate  futility,  the  over-nice  concern  for 

half-tones,  fastidiousness,  preciosity--all  these  vanished 

when  the  'barbaric  yawp’  of  Whitman  swept  like  a fiery  wind 

1 

’Over  the  roofs  of  the  world It  was  not  only  the  puri- 
tanic reticence  that  frowned  on  rhapsody.  The  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  a race,  is  conspicuously  uncomfortable  in  the  presence 
of  declared  emotion ... .He  has  always  looked  askance  at  the 

frank  celebrant  of  life  and  turned  his  virtuous  back  on 

2 

the  unashamed  rha.psodi st . " 

"in  James  Oppenheim,  there  is  a grandiose  melange  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament , the 
polyrhythms  of  Whitman,  or  an  exalted  faith  and  the  prob- 
ings of  psychoanalysis,  of  rhapsodic  didacticism,  messages 
to  the  world,  messianic  programs,  cosmic  ideals  solemnly 
pronounced.  An  industrious  dreamer  and  author,  Oppenheim 
has  issued  several  volumes  of  novels,  stories,  poetic  plays, 
psychoanalytic  studies,  and  eight  volumes  of  poetry:  Mon- 

day Mornln g.  Songs  for  the  New  Age , W ar  and  Laughter,  The 
Book  of  Self,  The  Solitary , The  Mystic  Warrior,  Pol den  Bird , 

The  Sea( collected  poems).  Mona  ay  Morning  came  out  in  1909, 

1.  p.  To. 

2.  Untermeyer  American  Poetry  Since  1900  p.  262-263. 
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The  Sea  in  1923.  psychoanalysis  then  won  the  poet  complete- 
ly: he  is  now  a professional  practitioner.”  ^ 

All  of  the  writers  who  discuss  James  Oppenhelm  agree 
with  Kreymborg  in  saying  that  the  three  Influences  on  him  are 
the  Old  Te  stament . psychoanalysis,  and  Walt  Whitman.  This 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  influence  of  Whitman  on 
the  works  of  Oppenheim,  with  most  attention  given  to  The 
Sea,  a collection  of  his  poetry  which  differs  from  most  col- 
lections since  it  includes  all  of  his  poems  except  Monday 
Morning,  War  and  Laughter,  and  The  Book  of  Self,  from  which, 
however,  one  poem,  ’’The  Song  of  Life,"  is  printed. 

2.  Oppenheim' s opinion  of  his  own  work. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  get  Oppenheim’ s opinion  of  his 
works  which  he  gives  in  an  Introduction  to  The  Sea.  ”i  find 
it  difficult  to  put  myself  back  at  the  beginning,  to  launch 
myself  again  with  Songs  for  the  New  Age . . . .1  am  not  that  young 
man.  He  pulled  himself  out  of  the  mire  in  which  the  American 
was  stuck.... He  plundered  the  Old  Te  stament  and  Leaves  of 
Grass  and  his  own  depths,  and  a book  of  a Hundred  songs  came 
as  an  inundation,  a confused  glory,  so  tnat  now  it  was  the 
poet  singing,  and  now  the  prophetical  preacher  denouncing. 

That  something  new  came  to  be  he  quite  realized. .. .The  re- 
volt is  a pulling  of  the  new  against  the  meshes  of  the  old. 

Eut  the  old  is  still  there.... 

It  is  different  with  the  "Song  of  the  sea”... .Here  the 

poet  emerges.  He  creates  on  a scale  that  is  new,  in  a sym- 

phonlc  manner  which  is  his  own.  He  has  caught  with  his  emo- 
1.  Kreymborg  Our  Singing  Strengtn  p.  4 T9T 
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tion  the  rhythm  and  stride  of  his  age,  of  the  Great  War, 
of  the  future  that  must  dawn,  of  the  terrific  forces,  hid- 
den and  naked,  which  revolve  and  rock  humanity,  and  intui- 
tively he  has  laid  out  the  epic  of  the  individual,  the 
star  beyond  democracy,  the  unheard  song  whose  prelude  is 
in  Whitman  and  Nietzsche.  The  revolutionist  has  then  be- 
come a warrior  of  the  new.  And  so  he  can  come  to  the  cool 
detachment  of  The  Mystic  Warrior. 

He  is  really  seeking  something  that  transcends,  tor 
him  as  for  every  true  modern,  the  greatness  of  the  vision- 
ary on  the  one  side,  and  the  greatness  of  deeply  rooted  hu- 
man life,  caught  in  its  set  and  deadening  lorms,  on  the  oth- 
er. One  way  he  is  called  by  the  spirit;  the  other  by  the 
earth.  But  neither  satisfies  him.  And  out  of  this  conflict 
is  born  that  wonder  child  which  transcends  the  struggle,  which 
brings  into  harmony  the  sensuous  and  spiritual,  which  catches 
all  life,  not  as  matter  of  argument,  or  proof,  or  teaching, 
but  as  vision  becomes  flesh  and  flesh  becomes  vision.  It  is 
the  Star  that  is  bom.  It  is  supreme  beauty,  it  is  Golden 
Bird.  ’The  god  struggling  in  my  breast  became  a larm, ’ and 
as  the  poem  goes  on 

’That  is  what  the  earth  means,  ’ I cried, 

’Why  our  planet  goes  with  singing  down  the  sky-road  of  the 
stars. ’ 1 

Such  symbols  are  not  slight  things.... So  I see  my  wnole  work 
as  moving  to  the  birth  of  a symbol  which  has  a significance 
beyond  my  own  interpretation. 

The  beat  and  surge  of  the  sea,  tirst  felt  in  The  Mystic 
1.  The  Sea  p.  501* 
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Warrior,  and  heard  in  Songs  for  tne  New  Age,  lilts  to  full 
sweep  in  ’The  Song  of  the  sea’  in  The  Solitary,  but  it  is 
’Golden  Bird’,  rising  from  the  darkness  of  the  depths  ana 
shining  at  last  in  the  sky,  which  sings  the  final  meaning 
of  the  book.  For  the  whole  work  is  our  crude  modern  life, 
torn  in  two  by  that  divided  desire  which  now  seeks  to  at- 
tain heaven  and  shun  earth  and  now  seeks  to  win  earth  and 
shut  out  heaven.  The  war  rages  on.  And  out  or  tnat  strength 
which  refuses  to  choose  one  side  or  the  other  Out  demands 
both,  which  is  determined  that  all  of  life  shall  De  lived, 
comes  the  divine  sign. ..  .which  is  a star  toward  the  future 

drawing  every  effort  and  all  diversities  to  a new  aim — 

„ 1 

namely,  G-olden  Bird. 

Witter  Bynner  also  insisted  ne  followed  Whitman,  Out 

the  traces  of  t hi  s following  are  faint,  in  the  case  of  Op- 

penheim,  however,  the  critics  agree  with  him  in  saying  he 

really  does  show  influences  of  Whitman. 

3.  Brief  summary  of  Qppenheim’s  works. 

"Oppenheim’ s first  book(Monday  Morning)  was,  like  most 

first  volumes,  a tentative  af fair ...  .Almost  all  oi  the 

poems  in  the  volume  are  in  formal  meters,  and  Oppenheim  is 

2 

not  at  his  best,  not  wholly  himself,  in  the  strict  forms.. 
..Already  there  are  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
cise meters,  experiments  in  vers  libre , efforts  to  give  his 
emotion  deeper  channels. ... In  Songs  for  t he  New  Age  the  uncer- 
tainty has  disappeared.  The  stammering  has  gone,  the  conso- 
nantal Jars,  the  uncouth  dissonances  have  resolved,  and  we 
_______  -- 

2.  Unterraeyer  American  poetry  Since  1900  p.  2bb • 
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are  listening  to  a speech  developing  a music  that  is  strangely 
Biblical  and  yet (or  perhaps  I might  better  write,  and  there- 
fore) native . t. .Qppenheim  rejoices  to  see  the  Creator  strug- 
gling toward  men’s  salvation,  and  incidently  His  own.  The 

rejoicing  reaches  a fine  verbal  sonority  that  Whitman  did 

„ 2 

not  often  surpass. 

He  sang  as  if  the  heavens  held  only  two  things: 

G-od  and  Himself. 

Was  his  voice  heard  as  the  roving  spirit  leaned  toward  the 
Tree  of  the  Skies 

And  parted  the  leaves  of  the  stars, 

And  peered  through  at  the  tiny  green  blossom,  the  Earth, 

And  on  Earth,  the  little  singer,  standing  and  praising 
the  Lord? 

Yet  here  I am*.  the  petal  of  earth  swaying  in  an  ocean  of 
far  star- leaves; 

Yet  here  I am,  living,  aware,  and  singing  with  loud  full 
voice.  3 

Oppenheim's  next  book,  War  and  Laughter , did  not  bring 
any  new  form,  nor  any  aecided  improvement  in  the  old  forms. 
Oppenheim  did  not  consider  it  worth  a place  in  his  volume 
of  collected  poems,  The  Sea.  "The  Book  of  Self  is  an  im- 
perfect fusion.  Oppenheim’s  preoccupation  with  analyti- 
cal psychology  mars  the  effect  of  the  long  passages  which 

contain  flashes  of  clairvoyance.  Most  of  it  reads  like 

, 4 

Leaves  of  (Grass  translated  by  Dr.  Freud.' 

4.  Form. 

a.  Almost  Whitman  plagiarism. 

In  considering  the  form,  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  Whitman  influence  and  that  of  the  Old  Te st ament . 

One  reason  for  this  fact  may  be  because  Whitman  himself 

1.  Untermeyer  American  Poetry  Since  1900  p.  265. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  269. 

3.  Songs  for  the  New  Age  in  The  Sea,  "The  Tree”  p.  225. 

4.  Untermeyer  Modern  American  Poetry  p.  353. 
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was  strongly  influenced  by  the  style  of  the  Bible . "There 

are  interminable  passages  shameless  in  their  imitation  of 

Whitman,  many  that  barely  esc  ape-- if  they  do  escape--pla- 

1 

giarism.  Thus: 

I hear  the  war- guns  thunder  and  the  clear-voiced  choirs 
singing...  2 

I step  in  a house  where  a tired  mother  croons  to  her  sleepy 
child, 

I walk  along  the  shore  in  the  gleaming  summer  night,  and 
hear  the  babble  of  lovers... 

The  murderer  walks  side  by  side  with  the  saint, 

The  reactionist  and  the  revolutionist  hate  one  another.  3 

4 

This  is  the  predominant  note  of  the  book(The  Solitary) ” 
b.  Lack  of  harmonies  and  warmth  of  Whitman. 

"The  verse  and  style  are  like  the  thought- -impressive 
in  their  surging,  eddying  movement  among  all  the  crags  and 
caverns  of  experience  and  nobly  sincere  in  their  reaction 
to  what  they  find,  but  commonly  lacking  in  what  Coleridge 
called  ’the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination.’  Moreover,  they 
have  all  too  little  of  the  mysterious  harmonies  of  Whitman. 
Despite  these  limitations,  the  poems  of  "The  Solitary”  are 
notably  expressive  of  the  social  and  intellectual  confusion 
the  blend  of  half- formed,  worthily  felt  Indignations,  hopes 
and  despairs  of  America  of  the  present  moment.” 

'*In  Mr.  Qppenheim’s  poems  one  finds  the  outward  form 
of  Whitman  without  the  essential  kindling  warmth  of  the  in- 
ner spirit.  His  expression  rarely  exceeds  statement,  and 

statement  may  present  correctly  the  modern  intellectual  at- 

..  b 

tltude  of  revolt  while  falling  utterly  to  arouse.” •_ 

1.  A.  Y.  W\  '’Criticism  of  The  Solitary  poetry  l0;49-bl. 

2.  Three  dots  often  used  by  Oppenheim;  nothing  is  omitted. 

3.  ”The  Solitary”  in  The  Sea  p.  340-341. 

4.  A.  Y.  W.  "Criticism  of  The  Solitary  poetry  lb»bl. 

5.  Lit.  Section,  Review  of  J.  Oppenheim’ s Solitary, 

N ati on  109:441. 

b.  Book  Review  Digest  1914,  reprint  from  Dial  bY : 225 
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c.  First  section  of  The  Sea. 


The  Mystic  Warrior  is  an  autobiography  in  free  verse, 
and  has  been  used  as  the  opening  section  of  the  collected 
works.  The  new  sections  of  the  poem  are  written  as  three 
interludes  between  the  other  sections  of  the  book.  per- 
haps one  example  will  illustrate  the  Whitmanesque  form  of 
The  Mystic  Warrior. 

Why  record  oneself  like  this? 

Because  the  Great  Society  will  have  to  come  down  from  all 
to  each; 

Each,  to  be  more  than  himself,  must  first  be  himself. 

Out  of  what  we  are,  and  not  out  of  slogans  and  manifes- 
toes and  creeds,  may  we  truly  live  together. 

* * * * * * 

We  must  strike  free  of  tradition’d  America,  however  our 
blood  sings  with  it, 

Strike  free  even  of  our  sun- gods,  Walt  and  Abraham, 

Strike  free  to  be  ourselves,  lest  we  lose  ourselves  and 
be  nothing.  1 

d.  The  Sea  as  a whole. 

As  one  turns  to  the  consideration  of  The  Sea  as  a whole 
he  is  considering  ’’the  best  of  all  his  previous  books  of 

2 

poetry  with  the  addition  of  several  ’connecting’  verses.” 
Hence,  the  criticisms  given  about  the  earlier  books  which 
are  included  in  this  volume  are  true  for  those  parts  of  the 
collected  work.  Oppenhelm’s  poetry  * gradually  resolved  it- 
self into  a peculiarly  personal  expression,  a chanting, 
cadenced  line  compact  with  inward  inquiry  and  analysis.  It 
does  not  possess  the  gustiness  of  Whitman,  his  bold  assump- 
tions and  careless  acceptances,  it  is  more  painful,  more 
beset  with  doubts,  and  the  values  of  the  line  Itself  are 

thinner  and  curiously  enough,  more  musical At  hxs  best 

3l 

he  can  write  as  finely  as  this; 

1.  p.  21 -2W. 

2.  Untermeyer  Modern  American  poetry  p.  333 . 

3.  Gorman  ’’The  Sea  Reviewed”  poetry  23:334-335. 
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In  a dark  hour,  tasting  the  Earth. 

As  I lay  on  my  couch  in  the  muffled  night  , and  the  rain 
lashed  my  window, 

And  ray  forsaken  heart  would  give  me  no  rest,  no  pause  and 
no  peace, 

Though  I turned  my  face  tar  from  the  wailing  of  my  bereave- 
ment . . . 

Then  I said;  I will  eat  of  this  sorrow  to  its  last  shred, 

I will  take  it  unto  me  utterly, 

I will  see  if  I be  not  strong  enough  to  contain  it... 

Why  do  I fear?  Discomfort? 

How  can  it  hurt  me,  this  bitterness? 

The  miracle,  then  I 

Turning  toward  it,  and  giving  up  to  it, 

I found  it  deeper  than  my  own  self... 

0 dark  great  mother- globe  so  close  beneath  me... 

It  was  she  with  her  inexhaustible  grief, 

Ages  of  blood-drenched  Jungles,  ana  the  smoking  of  craters, 
and  the  roar  of  tempests. 

And  the  moan  of  the  forsaken  seas, 

It  was  she  with  the  hills  beginning  to  walk  in  the  shapes 
of  the  dark-hearted  animals, 

It  was  she  arisen,  dashing  away  tears  and  praying  to  dumb 
skies,  in  the  pomp- crumb  ling  tragedy  of  man... 

It  was  she,  container  of  all  griefs,  ana  the  buried  dust  at 
broken  hearts, 

Gry  of  the  christs  ana  the  lovers  ana  the  child- stripped 
mothers. 

And  ambition  gone  down  to  defeat,  and  the  battle  overborne, 
And  the  dreams  that  have  no  waking... 

My  heart  became  her  ancient  heart; 

On  the  food  of  the  strong  I fed,  on  dark  strange  life  itself; 
Wisdom- giving  and  sombre  with  the  unremitting  love  of  ages... 

There  was  dank  soil  in  my  mouth. 

And  bitter  sea  on  my  lips. 

In  a dark  hour,  tasting  the  Earth.  1. 

The  following  lines  are  given  to  show  the  similarity 

of  his  form  to  the  lines  of  one  of  Whitman’s  best  poems, 

’’When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom’d; 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom’d, 

And  the  great  star  early  droop’d  in  the  western  sky  in  the 
night, 

1 mourn'd  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-returning  spring. 

* * * ***** 

In  the  dooryard  fronting  an  old  farm-house  near  the  white- 
wash'd palings. 

Stands  the  lilac-bush  tail- growing  with  heart-shaped  leaves 

of  rich  green, 

1.  The  Sea  "Tasting  the  Earth"  p.  Ia2 . 
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With  many  a pointed  blossom  rising  delicate,  with  the  per- 
fume strong  I love, 

With  every  leaf  a miracle--and  from  this  bush  in  the  dooryara, 
filth  de licate-color 1 d blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich 
green , 

A sprig  with  its  flower  I break. 

In  the  swamp  in  secluded  recesses, 

A shy  and  hidden  bird  is  warbling  a song. 

Solitary  the  thrush, 

The  hermit  withdrawn  to  himself,  avoiding  the  settlements, 
Sings  by  himself  a song. 

Song  of  the  bleeding  throat, 

Death’s  outlet  song  of  life,  (for  well  dear  brother  I know, 

If  thou  was  not  granted  to  sing  thou  would' st  surely  die.)  1 

G-orman  makes  this  comment  about  the  section  from  Oppen- 
heim  quoted  on  the  preceding  page*.  "There  is  no  mean  talent 
here  and  it  is  possible  to  go  through  The  Sea  and  pick  a large 
number  of  passages  equally  impressive.  It  is  therefore  re- 
grettable that  so  much  may  be  found  that  adds  not  at  all  to 
Mr.  Oppenheim’s  stature  as  a poet.  Of  course  he  has  put  all 
himself  in  this  collected  work  and  much  is  to  be  expected 
that  is  no  more  than  a series  of  connecting  links  between 

those  larger  utterances  wherein  the  poet  attains  his  pro- 

2 

found  objective." 
e.  CLhants  from  Whitman. 

Oppenheim  made  use  of  the  chants  which  are  another  fol- 
lowing of  Whitman.  Kreymborg  says,  "Oppenheim  never  escaped 

his  master;  his  chants  are  echoes  of  the  great  sea  chants, 

3 

human  chants,  cosmic  chants  of  Leave s of  Grass."  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  a part  of  a Whitman  chant  of  labor; 

Now  here  and  these  ana  hence  in  peace,  all  thine,  0 flag! 

And  here  and  hence  for  thee,  0 universal  Muse!  and  thou  for 
them ! 

And  here  and  hence  0 Union,  all  the  work  arid  workmen  thine! 

1.  p.  250. 

2.  Gorman  "The  Sea  Reviewed"  Poetry  25:337. 

3.  Our  Singing  Strength  p.  479. 


None  separate  from  thee — hencef orth  One  only,  we  and  thou, 

(For  the  blood  of  the  children,  what  is  it,  only  the  blood 
maternal? 

And  lives  and  works,  what  are  they  all  at  last,  except  the 
roads  to  faith  and  death?) 

While  we  rehearse  our  measureless  wealth,  it  is  for  thee, 
dear  Mother, 

We  own  it  all  and  several  to-day  and  indissoluble  in  thee; 
Think  not  our  chant,  our  show,  merely  for  products  gross  or 
lucre--it  is  for  thee,  the  soul  in  thee,  electric, 
spiritual! 

Our  farms,  inventions,  crops,  we  own  in  thee!  cities  and 
states  in  thee! 

Our  freedom  all  in  thee!  Our  very  lives  in  thee!  1 

In  the  "Song  of  the  Sea,"  Oppenheim  wrote  this  chant: 

All  permeating  sea- song, 

Music  of  the  fluid  blooa  and  the  moving  spirit,  life  that  is 
never  silent, 

Energy  rolling  in  rhythms,  triumphant,  despairing,  solitary, 
multitudinous, 

Ascending,  descending  song,  the  impetuous  storm-brine,  the 
soothing  moon- sheen, 

The  icy  waters  that  burn,  the  balm  of  the  equatorial  baths, 
Wails  of  the  stricken,  moans  of  the  dying,  shouts  of  the 
struggler  s , 

Dirge  and  lullaby,  bells  of  the  bridal  and  the  burial, -- 
All  within  myself,  all  on  the  shores  of  my  own  body, 

The  unending  song  of  the  planet  of  my  own  flesh...  2 

’’The  poems  so  often  echo  the  characters  of  older  fig- 
ures, that  one  sees  the  author  as  their  shadow.  The  shadow 
is  never  bloodless.  It  has  flesh  and  bone,  hears  and  spirit, 
body  and  aspiration.  But  it  is  rarely  completely  human  in 
itself.  The  cultivated  Oppenheim  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
real  Oppenheim.  The  dithyrambs  sound  academic: 

(To  be  changed  thunderously ) 

I come  of  a mighty  race.. I come  of  a very  mighty  race... 

Adam  was  a mighty  man,  and  Noah  a captain  of  the  moving  waters 
Moses  was  a stern  and  splendid  king,  yea,  so  was  Moses.  . . 

G-ive  me  more  songs  like  David’s  to  shake  my  throat  to  the 
pit  of  the  belly, 

And  let  me  roll  in  the  Isaiah  thunder... 

Ho!  the  mightiest  of  our  young  men  was  born  under  a star  in 
the  midwinter . . . 

His  name  is  written  on  the  sun  and  it  is  frosted  on  the  moon. . 
1.  p.  177 . 2.  p.  33 b. 

o.  Kreymborg  Our  Singing  Strength  p.  480. 
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Earth  breathes  him  like  an  eternal  spring;  he  is  a second 
sky  over  the  Earth.  1 

f.  Lines  based  on  thought  units. 

Like  Tt  hitman,  Qppenheim  usually  has  a complete  unit  of 
thought  in  each  line; 

There  is  a song  of  little  children  in  the  song  of  love, 

There  is  a song  of  fireside  and  the  nest  sheltered  from  the 
blast , 

A song  of  mother  and  father  and  home... 

’Why  do  you  wander,  ’ it  sings,  'and  why  do  you  strive  for 
the  unattainable? 

What  use  is  there  in  icy  lonely  freedom? 

What  comfort  on  the  peak? 

Power  is  bitterness:  solitude  is  madness: 

G-ive  yourself  to  the  common  ways,  the  homely  ways,  the  folk 
w ay  s : 

Come  into  this  cove  of  the  ocean  sheltered  from  time  and 
tumult . . . ’ 2 

g.  No  coined  words  and  few  foreign  words. 

Oppenheim  differs  from  Whitman  in  his  use  of  coined  and 
foreign  words.  No  coined  words  have  been  found  in  The  Sea . 
When  he  does  use  a foreign  expression,  he  uses  it  with  its 
correct  meaning.  The  use  of  alter  ego  will  illustrate  a use 
of  a foreign  expression: 

A little  Jew- lawyer , of  large  benevolence  and  nose,  and  end- 
less assumption  of  wisdom, 

Furnishes  the  money  and  the  authority... 

I am  his  alter  ego:  together  we  boost  the  lady  superintend- 

ent out  of  her  job. 

And  I am  installed...  3 

It  is  true  Whitman  sometimes  used  his  foreign  expressions 

in  the  right  place,  but  he  had  no  particular  interest  in  the 

meaning  of  the  foreign  word  if  he  happened  to  want  to  use  it: 

I admire  death  and  test  proportions. 

How  plenteous!  how  spiritual!  how  re'sume’!  4 

This  work,  resume , is  also  used  in  English,  ana  therefore,  is 

an  illustration  of  Whitman's  careless  use  of  the  work. 

l.  p.  525.  2.  p.  34$ . J.  p.  85 . p . 384. 
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5.  Content. 


a.  Opposite  in  spirit. 

No  criticism  found  in  the  bibliography  summarizes  the 
relation  of  the  content  of  the  two  poets  so  well  as  Qppen- 
heim  has  done  in  his  poetry. 

It  is  the  Walts  who  love  life;  who  plunge  like  swimmers  in- 
to the  sea  of  the  roaring  streets, 

Who  transform  with  immediate  love  the  shattered  and  squalid 
slum  s , 

Who  take  in  their  arms  the  roughs  and  cripples  and  monsters 
of  the  world, 

'Who  hear  in  noise  the  music  of  the  marching  race, 

And  in  confusion  see  the  G-od  at  work...  1 

Not  I!  Not  I.’ 

Somewhere  between  life  and  death  was  the  garden  I was 
seeking. . . 

**■*#*#••«■•»* 

Yes,  I was  one  who  hated  both  life  and  death... 

I wanted  to  live  in  the  safety  within  the  mirror 
Where  the  images  of  life  and  death  blended  in  timeless  beauty, 
And  there  was  neither  the  hard  task,  the  heavy  responsibility, 
The  sweat,  the  noise,  the  nervous  tension  of  earth. 

And  yet  the  ghastly  oblivion,  the  ’nothing,  nothing’  of 
de  ath. . . 2 

*#-*****«-* 

So  I wished  often  I could  remain  a child... 

So  I wished  only  to  be  an  artist... 

And  so,  torn  as  in  two,  at  last  I merged  man  and  artist. 

Those  were  my  most  American  days: 

In  those  days  I could  celebrate  America  with  Walt’s  own 
gusto . . . 

But  the  ’Walts  find  their  souls  in  the  huge  love  they  pour 
over  terrible  facts, 

The  James’s  only  lose  their  souls,  being  more  lovers  of 
G-ods,  than  men...  3 

Where  was  I in  America? 

Walt  went  through  with  eyes,  hands,  ears  all  leaping  from  him, 
Grasping  the  bright  facets  of  the  crowds  and  the  shows  and 
sights, 

Intensely  concretely  aware  of  pilots  and  bus-men,  lilacs  and 
thrushes, 

Bathing  forever  in  the  tumults  and  tastes  of  reality... 

But  I had  to  stop  and  look  if  I wanted  to  see  anything, 

Stop,  and  pinch  myself,  and  strain  to  stare  at  the  world 

about  me. . . 

1.  p.  9.  2.  p.  10. 


3.  p.  15- 


I could  see  it  well  enough,  if  I tried  to, 

I could  get  drunk  on  it  all,  too... 

I could  be  half-crazed  with  the  teasing  of  a line,  a colour, 
the  glance  of  a face, 

Trying  to  set  it  down  in  words... 

I could  exult  in  crowds,  in  the  sunrise,  and  moon  on  waters.. 
But  this  came  through  discipline... 

My  natural  way  was  to  go  through  crowded  streets  blind  to 
everything, 

Lost  in  my  worrying  dream. . . 

I remember  in  early  manhood  how  I hated  America  with  a great 
hate . . . 

Hated  the  sordid  noon- street s , ugly  with  brick  and  dirt, 
Filthy  with  people... 

How  I lived  in  a settlement  house  among  the  poor,  and  never 
saw  the  poor  except  by  holding  my  nose... 

Was  naturally  an  aristocrat  as  Walt  was  a democrat, 

And  only  came  to  a passion  for  human  causes, 

Through  a great  drenching  in  Lincoln,  John  Brown  and  Whitman. 

"Although  the  Whitman  tradition  is  followed  in  form,  the 
spiritual  emphasis  a>f  ’’The  Mystic  Warrior"  is  almost  the  oppo 
site  of  Leaves  of  Grass.  Whitman’s  is  the  light;  this  is  the 
shadow.  The  Whitmanic  mood  is  the  mood  of  sweeping  affirma- 
tion, of  a never- sated  ecstasy  of  acceptance.  It  is  America 
saying  Yes.’  at  the  top  of  its  voice.  But  there  is  another 
mood  of  America  that  may  be  submerged  but  is  not  uncharacter- 
istic of  its  inarticulate  hungers.  It  echoes  the  spirit.... 
unable  to  rejoice  in  reality,  unable  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mand for  yea- singing.  This  volume,  with  its  plea  for  the 
sensitive  and  self-conscious  artist,  is  a picture  not  only 
of  a type  but  of  a period;  in  its  portraits  of  the  same 
character  from  two  opposed  angles,  this  double  exposure  (I 

use  the  word  in  more  than  its  photographic  sense)  is  unique 

2 

in  our  poetry." 

b.  progress  of  Oppenheim  greater  than  that  of  Whitman. 

Both  poets  wrote  about  life  about  them,  but  "it  is 

1.  p,  25-26. 

2.  Untermeyer  American  Poetry  Since  1900  p.  274-- 275. 


doubtful  if  there  Was  any  noticeable  progression  in  Whitman. 
His  career  was  not  a journey  particularly  except  in  so  far 
.as  it  was  a virile  striding  through  life.  Eut  now  that  Mr. 
Qppenheim  has  collected  and  co-related  all  his  work  into  a 
single  volume,  The  Sea,  it  is  obvious  that  his  career  has 
been  a search,  a more  or  less  consistent  journey  forward 
toward  that  complete  self-realization  which  is  generally 
the  result  of  deep  and  painful  inward  and  outward  struggle. 
Consistently  enough  the  first  steps  of  his  journey  were 
enunciations  of  rebellion,  a ruthless  tearing  away  of  old 
and  paltry  makeshifts.  After  that  came  the  visionary,  the 
man  who  heard  about  him  the  mysterious  and  unfailing  thun- 
der of  out  flung  wings.  Allied  to  this  visionary  is  the  proph- 
et, a figure  almost  Isaiah- like  in  its  vehemence.  And 
culminating  the  journey  is  the  discovery  within  one’sself 
of  the  divinely  harmonious  conjoining  and  melting  into  one 
another  of  the  sensuous  and  spiritual  elements  of  life. 

It  is  no  less  than  the  orientation  of  one's  soul  in  this 
eternity  that  is  without  beginning  or  end.  Now  the  com- 
plete approximation  of  such  a revelation  postulates  a sus- 
tained poetic  ardor  of  the  very  highest  order.  This  Mr. 
Oppenheim  does  not  possess.  But  he  has  possessed  flaring 
intervals  when  pure  poetry  has  caught  up  the  desire  within 
him  and  it  has  resulted  in  these  impressive  moments  that 
give  to  The  Sea  its  strange  value.... In  "Songs  for  the  New 
Age,"  "The  Solitary"  (especially  the  "Song  of  the  Sea"), 
and  perhaps  the  "Song  of  Life",  unquestionably  a new  and 

strong  voice  lifts  itself  in  contemporary  American  poetry. ! 1 
1.  G-or m an  "The  Sea  Reviewed"  poetry  25:334-335* 
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c.  Both  poets  interested  in  people. 

"He  has  Whitman’s  passionate  interest  in  people.  Some- 
times he  shows  us  crowds,  sometimes  an  unnamed  character  who 
might  be  any  of  us.  He  is  deeply  concerned  with  t he  rela- 
tions of  each  man  with  other  men,  with  our  democratic  society 
as  a whole,  with  his  own  characteristics  and  limitations, 
with  his  own  future.  Taken  as  a whole  his  work  seems  to  say 
to  each  reader,  ’Here  you  are,  one  Individual,  living  a 
thrilling  life  in  a boundless  universe,  with  numberless  con- 
tacts with  a complex  society  about  you.  Well,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  your  life? ’ . . . .Hi s contributions  to  the 
new  movement  in  American  poetry  were  his  vigorous  handling 
of  free  verse  and  his  willingness  to  be  emphatic  and  un- 
ashamed in  his  expression  of  emotion.  Nowhere  is  he  senti- 
mental or  Insincere."  1 2 

Another  critic  mentions  the  personal  appeal  of  The  Sea. 

’’The  Sea  is  without  question  the  most  interesting  book  of 

poetry  that  has  come  out  in  this  country  in  years — the  most 

arresting  since  Le aves  of  G-rass.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 

The  Sea  is  an  extraordinary  document  in  which  every  reader 

will  find  himself,  his  longings,  his  strivings,  mirrored 

with  a faithfulness  before  which  he  is  likely  to  wince-- 

this  fact  aside,  Oppenheim  has  produced  a vast  quantity 

2 

of  exceptional  verse." 

6.  Conclusion. 

In  style  of  writing,  Oppenheim  has  followed  Whitman 

somewhat  closely,  in  some  cases  his  lines  seem  almost 

1.  French  Recent  poetry  p.  105-106. 

2.  Book  Review  Digest  1924  reprint  from  New  york  Times 

p.  9,  March  16,  1924,  p.  A.  Hutchinson. 
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like  plagiarism,  and  yet,  he  sometimes  misses  the  undercur- 
rent of  warmth  when  he  succeeds  merely  in  getting  the  out- 
ward form  without  its  depth  of  feeling.  Sometimes,  in  his 
lighter  lines,  he  has  more  musical  beauty  than  Whitman  has. 

He  has  used  the  Whitman  chants,  the  Whitman  idea  of  the  line 
as  a unit  of  thought,  but  he  does  not  use  coined  words,  and 
when  he  uses  a foreign  word,  he  uses  it  correctly. 

In  content,  he  has  consciously  struggled  to  a broad  love 
of  humanity  like  that  of  Whitman,  but  he  is  opposite  to  t he 
Whitman  spirit  in  that  somewhere  between  life  ana  death  he 
is  seeking  '‘timeless  beauty"  instead  of  getting  beauty  in 
people  and  things  about  him.  in  his  xtruggLe  to  learn  to 
appreciate  humanity  as  Walt  did,  he  has  come  to  a power 
of  portraying  the  human  nature  so  completely  that  the  reader 
feels  as  if  his  inmost  feelings  were  being  put  on  paper. 
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G-.  Carl  Sandburg. 

1.  General  sketch  of  Carl  Sandburg. 

’’Sandburg  was  nearing  forty  when  the  publication  of 
’’Chicago”  brought  him  sudden  world-fame.  The  confident 
sureness  of  his  line  startled  us  then,  as  it  does  now,  un- 
til we  began  to  know  that  back  of  all  his  writing  is  an 
astonishing  life  among  men  and  things.  Before  a single 
verse  of  his  had  been  touched  by  type  he  had  served  his 
days  and  nights  at  the  trades  of  men:  he  had  been  milk- 

man (really  milkboy ! )-,  apprentice  to  a barber,  stage  car- 
penter, porter;  he  had  been  truck  driver,  hotel  dish- 
washer, and  western  harvest  hand;  he  had  been  a soldier 
in  action,  and,  later,  the  captain  of  a college  basketball 
team,  an  editor,  an  advertising  manager,  a party  organiz- 
er, a promoter  of  safety  devices  in  manufacturing,  a 
wanderer  and  observer  generally.  And  having  served  his 
time  at  the  trades  of  men,  he  wrote.  His  theme  is  this 
present  moving  life  of  yours  and  mine;  its  puzzling  con- 
tradictions, the  snare  of  nature  and  the  trap  of  circum- 
stance; the  beauty  that  we  know  of  and  the  beauty  that 
we  pass  by;  the  exaltations  of  self,  the  pride  of  place, 
the  glory  that  is  pinchbeck;  royalty  in  the  eyes  of  serf 
and  drab;  life’s  secret  purposes,  life’s  irrevocable  end; 
man's  comic  strut  in  the  infinite  cosmos. 

All  this  and  more,  he  touches  with  no  borrowed  lan- 
guage of  books.  His  is  the  common  speech  of  the  common 
man,  twisted  always,  to  be  sure,  into  something  ruggedly 
uncommon;  so  he  startles  the  academic  as  did  Whitman 


whose  right  son  he  is.  There  are  those  who  still  deny  his 
genius,  seeing  only  the  rough  words,  the  pictures  oi  pathet- 
ic low  life,  the  sweat  of  labor,  who  hear  only  the  vulgar 
cries  of  the  illiterate,  the  dazed  mumble  of  the  inarticu* 
late.  Sandburg  is  the  voice  of  the  brother  of  men,  tearful 
with  their  tears,  glad  with  their  gladness,  unashamed  of 
their  shame;  and  because  it  is  a brother  spiriL  Lh&t  speaks 

to  them,  his  language  has,  to  those  not  completely  alien, 

1 

the  compelling  power  of  accustomed  speech.” 

2.  Carl  Sandburg  not  just  an  Imitator. 

'’poets  do  not  come  in  every  generation  to  shake  the 

world  as  Whitman  shook  it.  Sandburg  has  not  surpassed  his 

master.  But  he  has  marked  originality;  he  has  Improved 

and  refined  part  of  what  he  took  and  he  has  given  a gift 

as  definite  as  Whitman’s,  if'  smaller,  to  an  America  that 

„ 2 

Whitman  foresaw,  but  never  knew.” 

Although  the  critics  disagree  about  the  poetical  an- 
cestors of  many  of  the  poets,  all  of  them  agree  in  calling 
Carl  Sandburg  a follower  of  Walt  Whitman.  Even  Amy  Lowell, 

who  insiste  Whitman  had  very  little  Influence  on  modern 

3 

poetry  in  many  ways,  says  he  did  Influence  Sandburg.  it 
must  be  understood  that  Sandburg  is  not  a mere  imitator  of 
Whitman  in  writing  his  poetry,  but  he  is  a writer  who  be- 
gan in  the  Whitman  style  and  added  his  own  personality  to 
his  work.  ”lf  ever  there  was  a poet  who  went,  treading  in 

Whitman’s  tracks,  it  is  this  man.  Not  that  Sandburg  is  an 

1.  Mearns  Introduction  of  "The  pamphlet  poets;  Carl  Sandburg” 

2.  Hill,  Book  Review  Digest  192b  p.  bl? . 

3.  Poet s and  poetry  ”W hitman  and  the  New  poetry"  p.  310. 
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imitator ... .It  is  simply  that  he  shows  much  of  the  older 
poet's  feeling  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  that  he 
is  stirred  and  perplexed  by  its  mystery,  but  never  chilled 
by  it. 

''if  Walt  Whitman  may  be  called  a prophet-- a voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness — Carl  Sandburg  is  an  answering  voice, 
calling  back  to  the  prophet  in  his  own  vigorous  tongue. 
Perhaps  few  will  deny  that  the  two  poets  are  strangely  a- 
like;  there  is  little  doubt  that  Sandburg  was  influenced 
by  Whitman;  but  there  is  danger  in  laying  too  much  stress 
in  the  likeness  of  the  poets.  Sandburg  is  not  a would-be 
Whitman;  he  i s decidedly  Sandburg;  he  sings  his  own  song; 
he  does  not  copy."  * "The  tradition  of  Mr.  Sandburg  is  Whit- 
man, journalism,  and  to  a slighter  extent  modern  vers  libre 
poets,  just  as  Whitman's  tradition  was  journalism  and  prose 


translations  of  epic  poetry. 


!t  It 
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As  of  Leaves  of  Grass  it 


can  be  said  of  each  of  Sandburg's  books  that  he  'who  touches 

this  book  touches  a man'  — and  there  is  nothing  arts-and- 

4 

crafty  about  him."  There  are  many  statements  of  this  type, 
but  only  one  more  will  be  given  which  gives  the  opinion  of 
another  contemporary  poet,  Vachel  Lindsay.  He  says,  f'i 
should  say  that  we  are  fortunate  in  Sandburg  who  owes  a di- 
rect debt  to  Whitman,  without  being  betrayed  by  him.  Sand- 
burg is  something  more  than  a Whitmanlte . And  there  is 
only  one  Sandburg,  not  an  army  of  a million  singing  Sand- 
burg's.1 2 3 4 5' ^ 

1.  beutsch  Book  Review  Digest  192o  p.  07 b . 

2.  Holcomb  "Whitman  and  Sandburg,"  English  .T ournal  17:b49. 

3.  "Poet  of -American  Industrialism"  The  Times,  Living  Age 

308:232. 

4.  Untermeyer  New  Era  In  American  poetry  p.  237* 

5.  The  Litany  of  Washington  Street  p.  po. 


3.  Sandburg’s  1904  book.  * 

a.  A forerunner. 

It  may  be  significant  to  remember  that  Carl  Sandburg’s 
first  volume  of  poetry  was  printed  in  1904  with  the  title, 

In  Reckless  Ec stas.y , ”a  slender  pamphlet  of  verse  and  prose 
....which  was  published  under  the  name  of  Charles  A.  Sand- 
burg. Sandburg  is  said  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  is- 
sue of  In.  Reekie ss  Ec  stas.y  was  so  small  that  the  book  is 
not  now  likely  to  come  into  the  hands  of  many  readers. 

True,  the  book  contains  no  very  great  literature.  But  it 
is  too  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  poet's  later 
work  to  be  lightly  ignored.”  ^ Brenner  continues  by  quoting 
Sandburg:  ’’There  are  depths  of  life  that  logic  cannot 

sound.  It  takes  feeling.  I try  to  express  myself  sensibly, 
but  if  that  fails  I will  use  the  reckless  ecstasy--which 

2 

may  bring  ideas  which  cannot  be  stated  in  direct  words.” 

b.  Form  used. 

’’One  should  consider  the  form  in  which  the  book’s 

poetry  was  cast --unrhymed,  cadenced  verse.  Sandburg  did 

not  originate  such  verse;  others  had  used  it  before  him. 

Eut  1904,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  many  years  before  the 

rise  of  the  ’new  poets’  and  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 

’new  poets’  to  create  new  verse  forms.  On  the  other 

hand  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Sandburg’s  method  of 

writing  was  a haphazard  one  or  one  due  to  his  ignorance 

of  traditional  verse  forms.  Sandburg  had  been  to  college; 

he  had  read  and  was  fond  of  Keats  and  Shelley;  and  he  had 
1.  Rica  Erenner  Ten  Modern  Poets  n.  123 . 2.  Ibid . p.  124. 
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had  literary  criticism  from  his  instructor.  It  was  rather 
that  the  rolling,  marching  cadences  came  naturally  to  him 
and  seemed  to  him  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts/’  ^ 

c.  The  spirit  of  the  hook. 

"The  spirit  of  the  hook  is  important.  In  it  there  is 

sympathy  with  human  suffering.  .. .There  is  a protest  against 

the  industrial  system  that  makes  possible  such  labor.  In 

’Pulse-Beats  and  Pen- Strokes, ’ the  criticizer  of  the  social 

order  rebels  and  predicts: 

For  the  hovels  shall  pass  and  the  shackles  drop, 

The  gods  shall  tumble  and  the  system  fall. 

There  too  is  a thrilling  sense  of  his  own  identity  and  im- 
portance, not  conceit  but  the  conception  of  the  place  each 
man  must  hold  in  the  universe:  ’I  am  the  one  man  in  all  the 

world  most  important  to  myself.’  And  in  ’Invocation’,  there 
are  requests  he  makes  for  himself; 

Let  me  always  in  my  decisions  and  actions  lean  rather  to- 
ward equanimity  than  ardor.... 

Make  me  a good  mixer  among  people,  one  who  always  passes  a- 
long  the  G-ood  Word.... 

Constrain  me  to  common  sense....  2 

May  the  potencies  of  song  and  laughter  abide  with  me  ever.” 

d.  Present  attitude  similar  to  that  of  1904. 

The  most  recent  article  used  in  this  investigation  pre- 
sents as  the  very  center  of  Sandburg’s  poetical  thought 
ideas  strangely  similar  to  those  voiced  in  the  little  pam- 
phlet published  almost  thirty  years  ago.  "Overshadowing, 
connecting  and  yet  standing  out  against  the  vivid  back- ground 

of  the  two  moods'*  (mentioned  earlier  in  Link’s  account  as 

1.  Brenner  Ten  Modern  Poets  p.  124. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  124-125. 
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social  and  lyrical) , is  a surge  that  "becomes  in  itself 
song,  mood,  and  philosophy.  This  is  a sympathy  with  hu- 
man suffering,  a confidence  in  mankind,  and  an  impulse 
to  put  forth  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  men." 
e.  Early  influence. 

Since  Sandburg  had  his  ideas  of  the  form  of  his  poetry 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  work  as  early  as  1904,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  chief  influence  on  his  work  could 
not  have  come  from  the  new  group  of  poets,  but  from  an  ear- 
lier influence,  a large  part  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
Walt’s  Le aves  of  Or ass . 

4.  Form  of  Sandburg’s  poetry, 
a.  Eroad  treatment. 

nThese  technical  devices  of  rhythm,  diction,  imagery, 
repetition,  and  contrast--to  what  use  are  they  put  by  Sand- 
burg? His  purpose  is  to  express  the  America  he  Knows,  its 
whole  broad  sweep,  not  one  small  corner  of  it,  nor  yet  its 
reflection  in  the  personality  of  a single  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. So  vast  and  complicated  a subject,  if  it  be  treated 

as  a single  entity,  must  be  handled  in  a large  panoramic, 

2 

epic  manner.  This  is  his  method  in  ’prairie':” 

Here  the  water  went  down,  the  icebergs  slid  with  gravel, 
the  gaps  and  the  valleys  hissed,  and  the  black  loam 
came,  and  the  yellow  sandy  loam. 

Here  between  the  sheds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 

Appalachians,  here  now  a morning  star  fixes  a fire 
sign  over  the  timber  claims  and  cow  pastures,  the 
corn  belt,  the  cotton  belt,  the  cattle  ranches. 

Here  the  gray  geese  go  five  hundred  miles  and  back  with  a 

wind  under  their  wings  honking  the  cry  for  a new  home. 
Here  I know  I will  hanker  after  nothing  so  much  as  one  more 
sunrise  or  a sky  moon  of  fire  doubled  to  a river  moon 
of  water. 

1.  Link  "Carl  Sandburg's  Philosophy  of  Life"  poetry  Review 

21:423. 

2.  Brenner  Ten  Modern  Poet s p.  138. 


I speak  of  new  cities  and  new  people. 

I tell  you  the  past  is  a bucket  of  ashes. 

I tell  you  yesterday  is  a wind  gone  down,  a sun  dropped 
in  the  west. 

I tell  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  only  an  ocean 
of  tomorrows,  a sky  of  tomorrows. 

I am  a brother  of  the  cornhuskers  who  say  at  sundown: 
To-morrow  is  a day.  1 

b.  Free  rhythms. 

In  connection  with  a review  of  G-ood  Morn  in  g,  America, 
Leon  Whipple  said,  ”He  has  conquered  free  rhythms  to  serve 
his  vision  with  more  beauty  and  honesty  than  anybody  since 
Walt  Whitman.  The  rhythms  for  a Continental  plateau  and 
Great  Divide  have  to  be  free.  Tinkling  won’t  do.... I 
doubt  whether  there  is  another  Carl  Sandburg  in  the  universe- 
not  so  sweetly  vocal,  anyhow.  America  says  Good  Morning, 
Carl."  as  one  reads  the  volumes  of  Sandburg’s  poems,  he 
will  find  that  his  poems  ” possess  a moving  rhythm,  a rhythm 
that  brawls  and  roars  at  times  and  then  can  be  infinitely 
tender  and  exquisitely  sweet.  He  does  not  shrink  from  us- 
ing limber  words,  from  using  the  idiom  of  the  alley,  the 
racy  slang  of  the  cornfield,  or  the  argot  of  the  steel  mill. 
They  have  the  rhythm  of  life,  with  deep  undertones,  with 
delicate  shadings,  soft  melodies  that  stir  an  inner  sense 
of  beauty,  emotional  connotations  that  express  profoundly 
more  than  the  nice  use  of  words  or  their  masterly  group- 
ings, rhythms  that  suggest  intimations  of  subtle  music, 

melodies  that  haunt  like  stirrings  among  the  leaves  on 
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autumn  n i ght s . ^ In  1921,  Sandburg  was  quoted  when  he  said, 

1.  Cornhuskers . p.  3,  11. 

3*  Benjamin  "poet  of  the  Commonplace”  Survey  45:12-13. 

2.  Book  Review  D i ge st  1928  reprint  from  Outlook  150:1375. 
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"There  are  a group  of  us  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
you'd  call  us  a type--who  are  struggling  along  after  a 
kind  of  freedom.  We  are  not  sure  we  are  writing  poetry. 

I guess  we  really  don’t  know  where  we're  going  hut  we're 
on  our  way.  We  may  never  win  this  freedom;  maybe  we'll 
be  interesting  to  future  generations  only  because  we  are 
a step  toward  a higher  development."  ^ 
c.  Repetition  in  verse  form. 

"Sandburg  in  his  poems  uses  neither  metre  nor  rhyme, 
but  if  he  gives  an  impression  of  ragged  ease  it  is  not 
much  more  than  a surface  impression.  His  verse  is  highly 
organized;  it  is  not  free  verse  at  all  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptance of  the  word.  Rather  it  is  repetitive  verse.  He 
uses  parallel  constructions;  he  repeats  words  and  phrases 
with  great  skill ....  Sandburg  writes  American  like  a for- 
eign language,  like  a language  freshly  acquired  in  which 
each  word  has  a new  and  fascinating  meaning.  It  is  a lan- 
guage in  fact  which  never  existed  before;  the  separate 

words  existed,  but  in  the  speech  of  no  one  man;  Sandburg 

2 

was  first  to  thesaurize  them." 

(1).  Repetition  of  words. 

"Wars"  in  G hie ago  poems  gives  an  example  of  repetition 
of  words  carried  throughout  the  poem. 

In  the  old  wars  drum  of  hoofs  and  the  beat  of  shod  feet. 

In  the  new  wars  hum  of  motors  and  the  tread  of  rubber  tires. 
In  the  wars  to  come  silent  wheels  and  whirr  of  rods  not  yet 
dreamed  out  in  the  heads  of  men. 

In  the  old  wars  clutches  of  short  swords  and  jabs  into 
faces  with  spears. 

In  the  new  wars  long  range  guns  and  smashed  walls,  guns 

1.  Yu st  "Carl  Sandburg  Human  Being"  Bookman  52: 2d. 

2.  Cowley  Book  Review  Digest  1922,  , p.  ~%T5  . 
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running  a spit  of  metal  and  men  falling  m tena  and 
twenties. 

In  the  wars  to  come  new  silent  deaths,  new  silent  hurlers 
not  yet  dreamed  out  in  the  heads  of  men. 

In  the  old  wars  kings  quarreling  and  thousands  of  men  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  new  wars  kings  quarreling  ana  millions  of  men  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  wars  to  come  kings  kicked  under  the  dust  ana  mil- 
lions of  men  following  great  causes  not  yet  dreamed 
out  in  the  heads  of  men.  1 

Whitman  has  whole  pages  where  he  repeats  phrases,  hut 
they  are  usually  used  in  connection  with  his  catalogues, 
and  too  many  lines  would  be  required  to  illustrate  his  way 
to  include  them  on  this  page. 

(2).  Repetition  of  cadence  curves  of  verse. 

''River  Roads'*  in  Cornhuskers  furnishes  an  example  of 
cadence  curves  of  verse,  which  is  more  important  and  more 
characteristic  of  Sandburg  than  the  mere  repetition  of 
words: 

Let  the  crows  go  by  hawking  their  caw  and  caw. 

They  have  been  swimming  in  midnights  of  coal  mines  some 
where . 

Let  'em  hawk  their  caw  and  caw. 

Let  the  woodpecker  drum  and  drum  in  a hickory  stump. 

He  has  been  swimming  in  red  ana  blue  pools  somewhere  hun- 
dreds of  years 

And  the  blue  has  gone  to  his  wings  and  the  red  has  gone 
to  his  head. 

Let  his  red  head  drum  and  drum. 

Let  the  dark  pools  hold  the  birds  in  a looking-glass. 

And  if  the  pool  wishes,  let  it  shiver  to  the  blur  of 
many  wings,  old  swimmers  from  old  places. 

Let  t he  redwing  streak  a line  of  vermillion  on  the  grass 
wood  lines. 

And  the  mist  along  the  river  fix  its  purple  in  lines  of 
a woman's  shawl  on  lazy  shoulders.  2 

Whitman,  in  "Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death",  writes: 


XT  p.  967  2.  p.  12. 
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Whispers  of  heavenly  death  murmur'd  I hear, 

Labial  gossip  of  night,  sibilant  chorals, 

Footsteps  gently  ascending,  mystical  breezes  wafted  soft 
and  low, 

Ripples  of  unseen  rivers,  tides  or  a current  flowing, 
forever  flowing, 

(Or  is  it  the  plashing  oi  tears?  the  measureless  waters 
of  human  tears?) 

I see,  just  see  skyward,  great  cloud-masses, 

Mournfully  slowly  they  roll,  silently  swelling  and  mixing, 
With  at  times,  a half-dimm’a  sadden’d  far-off  star, 
Appearing  and  disappearing. 

(Some  parturition  rather,  some  solemn  Immortal  birth; 

On  the  frontiers  to  eyes  Impenetrable, 

Some  soul  is  passing  over.)  1 

d.  Sandburg’s  use  of  contrast. 

mA  noticeable  characteristic  of  Sandburg’s  art  is 
his  skillful  use  of  contrast.  He  is  able  to  stamp  a vivid- 
ness upon  each  picture  in  which  he  uses  contrast  that  might 
not  be  attained  otherwise.  Against  a background  of  tiust 
and  thundering  trucks, ’ ’barrages  of  street  wheels  and  law- 
less wind,  ’ and  the  smoke  of  faciories  he  places  clean 
white  curtains:  ’Little  wnite  prayers  at  the  windows.  ’ 
Nowhere  does  WhiLman  handle  the  tools  so  deftly;  he  merely 
abandons  himself  to  the  rolling  sounds  and  sings  his  songs 

of  democracy  over  and  over  as  a chanter  might  sing  in  his 

3 

primitive  song  in  the  wilderness.” 

4 

Southern  Pacific”  in  C ornnusker s is  an  example  of 

repetition  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 

Huntington  sleeps  in  a house  six  feet  long. 

Huntington  dreams  of  railroads  ne  puilt  and  owned. 
Huntington  dreams  of  ten  thousand  men  saying:  yes,  sir. 

Slithery  sleeps  in  a house  six  feet  long. 

51ithery  dreams  of  rails  and  ties  he  laid. 

Slithery  dreams  oi  saying  to  Huntington;  Yes,  sir. 
jL.  p.  376. 

3-  Holcomb  "Whitman  and  Sandburg”  Engli sh  j ournal  17:353. 

2*  Smoke  ana  Steel  p.  4l. 

4<  p.  53. 


Hunt in gt  on , 

Elithery,  sleep  in  houses  six  feet  long. 

"His  poems  abound  in  the  differences  between  man  and  nature, 

between  rich  and  poor,  as  in  ’G-raceland’  and  ’The  Right  to 

Grief,’  between  worker  and  idler,  and-- symbolically — between 

night  and  day.”  ^ 

e.  Coined  and  foreign  words. 

Sandburg,  like  Whitman,  did  not  hesitate  to  coin  a word 

if  he  could  not  find  what  he  wanted*. 

There  came  on  the  coast  wind  drive 
In  the  spit  of  a driven  spray, 

On  the  boom  of  foam  anu  rollers, 

The  cry  of  midnight  to  morning: 

Hoi-  a-loa. 

Hoi-a-loa. 

Hoi-a-loa.  2 

Hoi-a-loa  is  an  onomatopoetic  coining.  Perhaps  the  most  ex- 
treme example  of  all  his  coined  words  is  found  in  "Man,  The 
Man-Hunter"  when  he  uses  sbxy zch,  which  is  almost  a vocalized 
anagram  for  a vulgar  phrase,  as  his  term  of  derision  against 
the  man  being  hunted.  Three  stanzas  conclude; 

We’ll  get  you  yet,  you  sbxy zch! 

Kill  him!  Kill  him!  the  sbxyzch! 

* * * * w 

Well,  we  got  him 
the  sbxyzch.  3 

When  Sandburg  uses  a foreign  word,  he  is  more  careful 

of  its  meaning  than  Whitman  was.  Miss  Lowell  has  called  at- 

4 

tention  to  Whitman’s  lines,  How  plenteous!  how  spiritual! 

CT  ^ 

how  resume'!"  " and  "To  take  the  best  of  the  farmer’s  farm 

g 

and  the  rich  man’s  elegant  villa...." 

1.  Brenner  Ten  Modern  poets  p.  137 . 

2.  Smoke  and  Steel  p.  131.  3.  Ibid.  p.  48. 

4.  Tendencie s in  Modern  American  Poetry  p.  85. 

5.  "Night  on  the  prairies"  Leaves  of  Grass  p.  3 84. 

6.  "Song  of  the  Open  Road"  Le aves  of  (Grass  p.  132. 
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Sandburg,  in  "Two  Items"  In  Smoke  and  Steel , says: 

Strong  rocks  hold  up  the  riksdag  bridge.... 

In  the  riksdag  to-night  three  hundred  men  are  talking.... 
a fisherman  sits  in  the  dark.... he  waits.... the  wa- 
ters run.... the  riksdag  talks.... he  lifts  the  net 
and  lets  it  down.  1 

f.  Speech. 

(1).  Simple  and  powerful. 

"Sandburg’s  speech  is  simple  and  powerful; ... .His 
detractors  forgot  that  Sandburg  was  brutal  only  to  con- 
demn brutality;  that  beneath  his  toughness,  he  was  one  of 
the  tenderest  of  living  poets;  that  when  he  used  colloqui- 
alisms and  a richly  metaphorical  slang,  he  was  searching 
for  new  poetic  values  in  ’limber,  lasting,  fierce  words’-- 
unconsciously  answering  Whitman  who  asked,  ’Do  you  suppose 
the  liberties  and  brawn  of  These  States  have  to  do  only  with 

O 

delicate  lady-words?  With  gloved  gentlemen-words?  ' :l  "Lost” 
in  Chicago  Poems  is  a good  example  of  a beautiful  poem  with 
words  so  simple  that  all  except  seven  are  words  of  one  sylla- 
ble . 

Desolate  and  lone 

All  night  long  on  the  lake 

V/here  fog  trails  and  mist  creeps. 

The  whistle  of  a boat 
Calls  and  cries  unendingly, 

Like  some  lost  child 
In  tears  and  trouble 
Hunting  the  harbor’s  breast 
And  the  harbor's  eyes.  3 

Another  poem  which  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  Whitman 

4 

vein  of  thought  is  "prayers  of  Steel"  in  C ornhu sker s . 

This  poem  is  also  made  with  simple  words  of  one  or  two 

syllables  and  three  words  of  three  syllables. 

1.  p.  192. 

2.  Untermeyer  Modern  American  poetry  p.  239. 

3.  p.  7.  4.  p.  £3. 


Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  0 G-od. 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a crowbar. 

Let  me  pry  loose  old  walls. 

Let  me  lift  and  loosen  old  foundations. 

Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  0 God. 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a steel  spike. 

Drive  me  into  the  girders  that  hold  a skyscraper  together. 
Take  red-hot  rivets  and  fasten  me  into  the  central  girders. 
Let  me  be  the  great  nail  holding  a skyscraper  through  blue 
nights  into  white  stars. 

Some  of  the  other  poems  in  Cornhusker s which  might  have 
been  similarly  used  are  ’’Leather  Leggings,”  ’’Always  the  Lob, 
and  ’’The  Four  Brothers.”  ’"These  and  a dozen  others  seem  a 
direct  answer  to  Whitman’s  hope  of  a democratic  poetry  that 
would  express  itself  in  a democratic  and  even  a distinctive- 
ly American  speech.  He  maintained  that  before  America 
could  have  a powerful  poetry  our  poets  would  have  to  learn 
the  use  of  hard  and  powerful  words;  the  greatest  artists, 
he  insisted,  were  simple  and  direct,  never  merely  'polite 
or  obscure.’  ’American  writers  will  show  far  greater  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  names.  Ten  thousand  common  and  idiomat- 
ic words  are  growing,  or  are  today  already  grown,  out  of 
which  vast  numbers  could  be  used  by  American  writers-- 
words  that  would  be  welcomed  by  the  nation,  being  of  the 
national  blood,'  says  Whitman.  Mo  contemporary  is  so  re- 
sponsive to  these  limber  and  idiomatic  phrases  as  Sandburg. 
His  language  lives  almost  as  fervidly  as  the  life  from 
which  it  is  taken.”  ^ Perhaps  the  best  poem  to  illustrate 
is  the  one  which  caused  a regular  storm  of  comment  when 
it  was  first  printed  and  called  ’"Chicago.”  In  "Chicago,” 

one  reads, 

1.  Untermeyer  ’"Strong  Timber”  Dial  65;  2 64. 
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Hog  Butcher  for  the  7/ or  Id, 

Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation's  freight  Handler; 
Stormy,  husky,  brawling, 

City  of  Big  Shoulders:  1 

and  could  recognize  the  city  with  just  those  lines  even  if 
the  title  were  omitted. 

(2) .  Words  with  an  authentic  ring. 

"Sandburg  delights  in  finding  a word  with  an  authentic 

ring,  for  he  has  a great  memory  for  words--for  words  of  the 

plain  people,  words  that  fit  into  the  mouth  that  utters  them. 

It  was  Sandburg  who  wrote  once*. 

Speak,  sir,  and  be  wise; 

Speak  choosing  your  words,  sir, 
like  an  old  women  over  a 
bushel  of  apples.  2 

Through  his  poems  runs  this  careful  choice  of  words  and  all 
of  them  are  strong  and  straightforward.  Whether  they  have 
an  Anglo-Saxon  or  mongrel  ancestry,  they  leap  out  of  the 
people  he  writes  about.... He  writes  about  Chicago .... 'C  ity 
of  Big  Shoulders, ’ and  none  has  as  yet  improved  on  his 
phrase . 

(3) .  Long  sentences. 

"Again,  in  the  long  sentences  and  lists  and  repetitions 
of  ’Yes,  The  Dead  Speak  To  Us’  there  is  a strong  Whitman- like 


Yes,  the  Dead  speak  to  us. 

This  town  belongs  to  the  Dead,  to  the  Dead  and  to  the  Wilderne 

Back  of  the  clamps  on  a fireproof  door  they  hold  papers 
of  the  Dead  in  a house  here 

And  when  two  living  men  fall  out,  when  one  says  the  Dead  spoke 
a Yes,  and  the  other  says  the  Dead  spoke  a No,  they  go 
IT  "Chicago"  Chicago  poems  p . 1 . 2 . Sm oke  and  Sreel  p.  264 . 

3.  Hansen  "Carl  Sandburg-- poet  of  the  Prairie”  pictorial 
Review  26:116. 

A.  Holcomb  "Whitman  and  Sandburg"  Engli sh  J our a a 1 17:351. 
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then  together  to  this  house. 

****** 

The  dead  need  peace,  the  dead  need  sleep,  let  the  dead 
have  peace  and  sleep, .... 

Let  the  dead  have  honor  from  us  with  our  thoughts  of  them 

and  our  thoughts  of  land  and  all  appurtenances  thereto.. 

****** 

And  so,  it  is  a shack  of  ghosts,  a lean-to  they  have  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  they  are  waiting  and  they  have  learned 
strange  songs  how  easy  it  is  to  wait  and  how  anything 
comes  to  those  who  wait  long  enough  and  how  most  of 
all  it  is  easy  to  wait  for  death,  and  waiting,  dream 
of  new  cities.  1 

In  the  following  lines  taken  from  "Song  of  prudence" 
in  Le aves  of  Grass,  one  can  see  a similar  form  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  a possible  source  of  Sandburg’s  idea  of  capital- 
izing important  words. 

Manhattan’s  streets,  I saunter’d  pondering, 

On  Time,  Space,  Reality--on  such  as  these,  and  abreast  with 
them  Prudence . 

The  last  explanation  always  remains  to  be  made  about  prudence, 
Little  and  large  alike  drop  quietly  aside  from  the  prudence 
that  suits  immortality. 

****** 

Whatever  satisfies  souls  is  true; 

Prudence  entirely  satisfies  the  craving  and  glut  of  souls. 
Itself  only  finally  satisfies  the  soul, 

The  soul  has  that  measureless  pride  which  revolts  from  every 
lesson  but  its  own. 

****** 

Knows  that  only  that  person  has  really  learn ’d  who  has 
learn ’d  to  prefer  results, 

Who  favors  body  and  soul  the  same, 

Who  perceives  the  indirect  assuredly  following  the  direct. 

Who  in  his  spirit  in  any  emergency  whatever  neither  hurries 
nor  avoids  death.  2 

’’From  many  of  the  poems  we  know  that  Sandburg  has  caught 
the  torch  from  the  hands  of  Whitman  and  goes  brandishing  it 
through  the  world."  ^ 

(4).  Sandburg’s  word  pictures  more  definite  units. 

"Yet  in  many  ways  is  Sandburg  different  trom  his  xlndred 

poet.  Where  Whitman’ s poetry  is  like  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
1.  Smoke  and  Steel  p.  109-111.  2T  p7  319-321. 

3.  Holcomb  "Whitman  and  Sandburg"  English  journal  17:551* 


shore,  stretching  on  ana  on,  beaten  ever  by  tne  great  waves 
of  the  sea,  Sandburg's  poems  are  like  pebbles  at  the  bottom 
of  a stream--many-colored,  hard,  Individual.  Like  children 
wading,  we  like  to  gather  them  up,  roll  them  over  and  over 
in  our  hands,  study  their  hard  little  surface s,  try  to  break 
them,  wonder  of  what  they  are  made.  Like  children,  too,  we 
may  run  on  and  on  over  the  sands  of  the  seashore  of  Whitman’s 
poetry  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

The  joys  they  bring  are  different.  Whitman  in  his  bigness, 
in  his  sweep,  in  his  universal  love,  gives  everything  at  once; 
Sandburg  pauses  to  point  out  'red  bairns  and  heifers,’  ^that 
'spot  the  green  grass  circles  around  Omaha,’  ^ ’the  snanties’ 
that  ’hang  by  an  eyelash  to  the  hill  slants  back  around  Omaha, 
’a  span  of  steel’  1 that  ’ties  up  tne  kin  oi  Iowa  ana  Nebras- 
ka across  the  yellow  big-hooped  Missouri  river. ' 

The  words  are  perhaps  no  more  concrete  than  Whitman’s 

2 

’stamps  that  stand  thick  round  the  clearing,*  'the  squat- 

2 

ter’  that  strikes  deep  with  his  axe, ' 'Flatboatmen'  who 

'make  fast  toward  dusk  near  the  cottonwood  and  pecan  trees.  ' 
But  Whitman  rushes  on  to  patriarchs  'at  supper  with  sons  and 

grandsons  and  great  grandsons  around  them, ' and  from  them  to 

trappers  and  hunters  and  others.  We  go  rushing  on  from  deck 

hands  to  squaws,  from  girls  winding  woolen  yarn  to  sign  paint- 

ers, from  canal  boys  to  stately  matrons,  from  peddlers  to 
brides,  from  opium-eaters  to  new  born  babies--until  we  have 
no  time  for  emotional  reactions.  After  a while  they  are  words 

words,  w ords.  There  are  no  packed  meanings.  It  is  true 

1.  "Qmaha^S moke  ana  Steel  p.  2b. 

2.  "song,  of  My  self2 * * * * * * * *  11  Leaves  of  Grass  p.  y( . 
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Sandburg  cannot  produce  the  effect  of  biblical  sweep  and 
power  which  Whitman  does  produce.  But  he  does  give  us 
definite  little  units  of  thought,  complete  and  compact. 

How  distinctly  individual  are  ’Crucible,’  ’Helga, ’ ’pur- 
ple Martins,’  and  ’Clean  Curtains;  ' ^there  is  a unity  of 
mood,  a unity  of  impression  about  each  of  these  that  is 
pleasing.  With  Whitman  such  conciseness  and  definiteness 
is  exceptional,  with  Sandburg  it  is  a part  of  his  art."^ 

5.  Content. 

a.  General  statement. 

"Fidelity  to  the  here  and  now,  concrete  pictures, 

realism,  Americanism,  f reedom--tnese  are  key  words  of  the 

two.  Both  Whitman  and  Sanaburg  looked  about  them  ana 

wrote.  They  wrote  of  common  men,  laboring  men,  little  men 

as  well  as  big  men,  of  mud  and  smoke  and  steel;  they  wrote 

of  towns  in  which  they  had  lived,  towns  where  Lhere  was 

filth,  towns  that  were  filled  with  elbowing  humanity;  they 

wrote  of  the  country  where  farmers  and  woodsmen  lived, 

where  there  were  growing  crops  and  rolling  prairies  and 

mighty  trees.  They  wrote  of  the  life  as  they  found  it, 

not  of  life  as  they  dreamed  it.  They  used  no  veneer.  They 

, 3 

were  true  to  the  ’here  and  now.,M 

b.  Sandburg  subtle,  but  not  sentimental. 

"As  a surer  master  of  his  art,  Sandburg  is  much  more 
subtle  than  Whitman ... *Very  often  there  is  a subtle  satire 

quite  foreign  to  Whitman.  When  Whitman  is  satirical,  as  in 

1.  These  poems  in  Smoke  and  steel. 

2.  Holcomb  "Whitman  and  Sandburg”  English  journal  1Y:552. 

3 . Ibid . p. .550. 
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’A  Boston  Ballad,’  he  is  not  subtle.  Not  only  Is  Sandburg 
subtly  satirical;  he  is  subtly  wistful.  Over  and  over  again 
is  the  note  of  wistfulness  sounded.  'And  This  Will  Be  All?!, 
’Jug,’  'Broken-Face  Gargoyles,  ’ and  'Glean  Hands’^glve  us 
glimpses  of  the  wistfulness  of  their  maker. 

By  this  very  subtlety  Sandburg  escapes  a fault  which 
Whitman  allowed  to  creep  into  his  poetry  now  and  then*.  Sand- 
burg can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  sentimental.  The  rugged 
realism  of  the  two  makes  sentimentality  a less  serious  fault 
of  both  than  it  is  of  many  poets.  Yet  even  that  is  not  e- 
nough  to  keep  Whitman  entirely  free  from  its  smears.... We 
are  exceedingly  grateful  that  Sandburg  has  escaped  this 

fault.  His  own  attitude  toward  the  matter  is  expressed  in 

2 

’Crabapple  Blossoms’:  ’Somebody’s  little  girl--how  easy  to 

make  a sob  story  over  who  she  once  was  and  who  she  is  now 
....and  how  the  crabapple  blossoms  once  fell  on  her  darx; 
hair  in  June.'  How  easy  it  would  be  to  make  sob  stories 
of  many  of  the  stories  that  Sandburg  tells.’  But  he  is  too 

ji 

wise  too  sensitive  for  that." 

'’Here  are  two  poems  built  upon  almost  the  same  theme. 

One  is  Whitman’s  '0  Magnet-South.' 

0 raagpet- South!  0 glistening  perfumed  South!  my  South! 

0 quick  mettle,  rich  blood,  impulse  and  love!  good  and 
evil!  0 all  dear  to  me! 

0 dear  to  me  my  birth-things--all  moving  things  and  the 
trees  where  I was  born--the  grains,  plants,  rivers, 

Dear  to  me  my  own  slow  sluggish  rivers  where  they  flow,  dis- 
tant, over  flats  of  silver  sands  or  through  swamps, 

Dear  to  me  the  Roanoke,  the  Savannah,  the  Altamahaw,  the 
pedee,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Santee,  the  Coosa,  and  the 
Sabine, 

0 pensive,  far  away  wandering,  I return  with  my  soul  to 

haunt  their  banks  again.  4. 

1.  These  poems  in  Smoke  and  Steel.  2.  Ibid.  p.  2d. 

3.  Holcomb  "Whitman  and  Sandburg"  Engli sh  J ournal  lY:b53. 

4.  p.  401. 
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This  is  from  Carl  Sandburg's  Prairie. 

I was  born  on  the  prairie  and  the  milk  of  its  wheat,  the 
red  of  its  clover,  the  eyes  of  its  women,  gave  ma  a 
song  and  a slogan. 

Here  the  water  went  down,  the  icebergs  slid  with  gravel, 
the  gaps  and  the  valleys  hissed,  and  the  black  loam 
came,  and  the  yellow  sandy  loam. 

Here  between  the  sheds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Ap- 
palachians, here  now  a morning  star  fixes  a fire  sign 
over  the  timber  claims  and  cow  pastures,  the  corn 
belt,  the  cotton  belt,  the  cattle  ranches. 

Here  the  gray  geese  go  five  hundred  miles  and  back  with  a 

wind  under  their  wings  honking  the  cry  for  a new  home. 
Here  I know  I will  hanker  after  nothing  so  much  as  one 

more  sunrise  or  a sky  moon  of  fire  doubled  to  a river 
moon  of  water . 

The  prairie  sings  to  me  in  the  forenoon  and  I know  in  the 
night  I rest  easy  in  the  prairie  arms,  on  the  prairie 
heart . 1 

Both  of  these  passages  are  mere  fragments  of  the  poems  to 
which  they  belong,  but  they  show  a great  deal, --the  senti- 
mentality which  underlay  Whitman's  coarseness;  the  complete 

absence  of  it  in  Sandburg.  It  is  the  difference  of  sixty 
2 

years. " 

c.  American  Life. 

(1).  Creating  America  through  literature. 

Sandburg  is  a "member  of  that  group  of  newer  American 

writers  moved  by  the  marvelous,  the  Whitmanic  dream  of  cre- 

3 

ating  America  through  literature."  "He  has  been  doing  in 

his  Chicago  of  the  new  century  what  Whitman  was  doing  in 

the  Manhattan  of  Civil  War  times;  burning  the  mists  off  the 

befogged  land,  striving  to  create  out  of  the  inanimate  steel 

4 

and  the  loveless  airt,  the  living  thing  America. ' "Brutal, 
sometimes  coarse,  with  a love  of  ordinary  human  beings,  Carl 

Sandburg  writes  from  the  inheritance  of  Walt  Whitman,  but 

1 . Cornhuskers  p . 3 . 

2.  Amy  Lowell  Poetry  and  poets  p.  82. 

3.  Rosenfeld  "Carl  Sandburg"  Eookman  53:394-.  4.  Ibid.  p.  389. 
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with  a strong  note  of  individuality . Sometime  e difficult 

to  understand,  often  chaotic  in  rhythm  ana  thought,  he  yet 

stands  as  one  of  the  most  important  interpreters  of  what 

might  be  called  American  folk  life."  1 Hie  Chicago  poems( 191b) 

attracted  attention  almost  at  once  for  their  author’s  ability 

to  revolt  against  standard  methods  and  "to  some  extent  to 

2 

bend  the  bow  of  Walt  Whitman.”  His  four  later  volumes  of 

poetry  are*.  Cornhuskers,  191b;  Smoke  and  Steel,  1920;  Slabs 

of  the  Sunburnt  West , 1922;  and  Good  Morning,  America,  192b. 

These  volumes  have  increased  the  impression  of  the  first 

volume,  and  have  added  a new  thing  which  Weirick  calls  "the 

3 

etching  done  in  color."  These  "etchings”  represent  one 
side  of  his  work  over  which  Whitman  had  very  little  influ- 
ence, and  therefore,  a side  which  must  be  excluded  from  this 
paper . 

(2).  Work  and  modern  life. 

"So  far  as  one  can  determine  the  lines  of  poetic  descent, 
Carl  Sandburg  has  inherited  from  Whitman  two  theme sj  work  and 
modern  life,  as  well  as  the  form,  the  familiar  tone,  the  sim- 
ple assemblage  of  the  most  commonplace  facts,  from  which  the 
poet  derives  artistic  values.... in  reading  Mr.  Sandburg’s 
poems,  some  of  which  have  been  highly  successful,  one  has  the 
impression  that  this  is  precisely  what  Whitman  would  have 
written  if  for  a moment  losing  sight  of  his  high  Hegelian 
ideal  and  his  educative  mission,  he  had  condescended  to  minor 

themes.  Indeed,  he  pointed  them  out,  and  by  frequent  repet l- 
17  "Contemporary  American  poetry  Series"  Bookman  b7;2^7. 

2.  Weirick  From  Whitman  to  Sandburg  p.  211. 

3.  Ibid.  p.  211. 
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tion  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  poets  who  came  aft- 
er him.  Carl  Sandburg  does  scarcely  more  than  fill  out  the 
plan  he  traced.  He  carves  ana  retouches  a corner  of  the 
facade  of  the  great  monument  erected  to  Whitman.” 

Some  of  his  pictures  of  work;  are  given  as  examples  of 

2 

details  of  the  Whitman  plan.  "Child  of  the  Romans”  pic- 
tures the  dago  shove lman  who  eats  his  lunch  of  ”dhy  bread 
and  bologna”  and  works  so  that  "the  roses  and  jonquils 

shake  hardly  at  all  in  the  cut  glass  vases”  in  the  dining 

3 

cars;  "Anna  Imroth”  is  the  factory  girl  who  was  not  lucxy 
in  her  jump  when  "the  fire  broke.  It  is  the  hand  of  Sod 

and  the  lack  of  fire  escapes.”  Whitman  believed  thorough- 

' A 

ly  in  people  like  "Dynamiter”  who  was  ”a  lover  of  life, 
a lover  of  children,  a lover  of  all  free,  reckless  laugh- 
ter everywhere-- lover  of  red  hearts  and  red  blood  the 
world  over,”  and  people  like  ’’Plowboy”  who  was  ’’plowing  in 
the  dusk  the  last  furrow.”  "Manual  System”  pictures  the 
telephone  girl, 

Mary  has  a thingaraajig  clamped  on  her  ears 

And  sits  all  day  taking  plugs  out  and  sticking  plugs  in. 

”ln  Sandburg,  industrial  America  found  its  voice; 

Chicago  poems,  C ornhuskers , Smoke  and  Steel  vibrate  with  the 

immense  purring  of  dynamos,  the  rhythms  of  threshing  arms, 

the  gossip  and  laughter  of  construction  gangs,  the  gigantic 

and  tireless  energy  of  the  machine.  Frankly  indebted  to 

Whitman,  Sandburg's  poems  were  less  sweeping  but  more  var- 

ied;  musically  his  lines  marked  a great  advance.  He  sounded 

1.  Larbaud  ‘'Rebirth  of  American  poetry^  Living  nge  311:591. 

2.  Chicago  Poems  p.  24.  3.  Ibid.  p.  35.  4"!  Ibid.  p.  44. 

5.  Ibid,  p . l66.  6.  Smoke  and  Steel  p.  31. 
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the  extremes  of  the  gamut;  there  are  few  poems  in  our  lan- 
guage more  violent  than  ’To  a Contemporary  Bunk- Shooter , ' 
few  lyrics  as  hushed  and  tender  as  ’Cool  Tombs.’” 
d.  Sandburg’s  catalogues. 

Among  other  things,  Sandburg  has  followed  Whitman  in 
his  catalogues  of  all  sorts  of  things.  This  device  of  using 
catalogues  becomes  more  common  in  his  later  volumes  until  in 
G-ood  Morning,  America,  there  are  poems  which  are  almost  all 
catalogues,  ’’pity  for  many  things  ordinarily  unconsidered 
or  trodden  under  foot  carries  his  sympathy  to  a point  be- 
yond the  reach,  of  his  imagination,  so  that  as  Whitman  aid 
before  him,  he  runs  into  long  lists  of  objects  which  he  de- 
clares are  beautiful  or  moving,  but  which  if  they  are  so  to 
him,  are  so  to  him  only,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  not  an 
imaginative  power  over  them  sufficient  to  bring  them  into 
any  universal  language.”  Sherman  expresses  a more  optimis- 
tic opinion  of  the  catalogues  when  he  says,  ’’When  in  his 
interesting  poem  on  ’The  Windy  City’  he  begins  a lucid  para- 
graph thus:  ’Mention  proud  things,  catalogue  them--'  he 

is  writing  under  the  formative  influence  of  'Whitman;  and 

both  his  language  and  his  emotion  are  straightforward  and 

3 

sincere.  1 The  paragraph  just  mentioned  will  illustrate 

one  kind  of  catalogue  which  Sandburg  wrote; 

Mention  proud  things,  catalogue  them. 

The  jack-knife  bridge  opening,  the  ore  boats, 
the  wheat  barges  passing  through. 

Three  overland  trains  arriving  at  the  same  hour, 
one  from  Memphis  and  the  cotton  belt, 
one  from  Omaha  and  the  corn  belt, 

one  from  Duluth,  the  lumberjack  ana  the  iron  range. 

1.  Unterraeyer  Modern  American  Poetry  p.  19. 

2.  Van  Doren  ’’Carl  Sandburg  Flame  ana  Slag”  Century  106:789. 

3.  Sherman  Americans  p.  24l. 
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Mention  a carload  of  shorthorns  taken  off  the  valleys 

of  Wyoming  last  week,  arriving  yesterday,  knocked  on 
the  head  stripped,  quartered,  hung  in  ice  boxes  to-day, 
mention  the  daily  melodrama  of  this  humdrum,  rhythms 
of  heads,  hides,  heels,  hoofs,  hung  up.  1 

"When  we  read  such  poems  as  the  ’Sins  of  Kalamazoo’, 

2 

we  recognize  at  once  a Whitman- like  catalogue/’  Most  of 

this  poem  is  made  up  of  catalogues,  but  one  paragraph  will 

illustrate  the  kind  which  are  used  in  this  poem; 

Here  I saw  churches  with  steeples  like  hatpins, 

Undertaking  rooms  with  sample  coffins  in  the  show  window 
And  signs  everywhere  satisfaction  is  guaranteed, 

Shooting  galleries  where  men  kill  imitation  pigeons, 

And  there  were  doctors  for  the  sick, 

And  lawyers  for  people  waiting  in  jail, 

And  a dog  catcher  and  a superintendent  of  streets. 

And  telephones,  water-works,  trolley  cars, 

And  newspapers  with  a splatter  of  telegrams  from  sister 
cities  of  Kalamazoo  the  round  world  over.  3 

The  7/hitman  catalogue  given  below  is  very  similar  to 

the  one  just  given: 

Sounds  of  the  city  and  sounds  out  of  the  city,  sounds  of  the 
day  and  night, 

Talkative  young  ones  to  those  that  like  them,  the  loud  laugh 
of  workpeople  at  their  meals, 

The  angry  base  of  disjointed  friendship,  the  faint  tones  of 
the  sick, 

The  judge  with  hands  tight  to  the  desk,  his  pallid  lips  pro- 
nouncing a death  sentence, 

The  heave 'e’yo  of  stevedores  unloading  ships  by  the  wharves, 
the  refrain  of  anchor- lifter s, 

The  ring  of  alarm  bells,  the  cry  of  fire,  the  whirr  of 

swift- streaking  engines  and  hose-carts  with  premonitory 
tinkles  and  color’d  lights, 

The  steam  whistle,  the  solid  roll  of  the  train  of  approaching 
cars, 

The  slow  march  played  at  the  head  of  the  association  march- 
ing two  and  two, 

(They  go  to  guard  some  corpse,  the  flag-tops  are  draped 
with  black  muslin.)  4 

The  last  illustration  will  show  that  some  of  the  catalogues 

could  almost  be  interchanged.  As  one  glances  through  the 

1.  Slabs  of  the  Sunburnt  West  p.  l4 . 

2.  Holcomb  "Whitman  and  Sandburg”  Engli sh  J ournal  17: 551* 

3.  Smoke  and  Steel  p.  52.  4")  p.  47 . 
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Leaves  of  Grass,  he  realizes  that  the  catalogues  of  Whitman 
have  a cosmic  sweep,  including  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  while  Sandburg  is  inclined  to  limit  his  lists  to 
this  country  as  far  as  geographical  lists  are  concerned, 
e.  Use  of  the  Sea. 

Sandburg  falls  below  Whitman  in  his  poems  of  the  sea, 
because  he  has  lived  his  life  away  from  the  sea,  while 
Whitman  played  and  rested  by  it  all  his  life.  "The  mighty, 
rolling  waves  are  a part  of  the  very  movement  of  Whitman’s 
poetry.  No  song  of  the  sea  from  Sandburg’s  pen  can  equal, 
can  approach  the  sheer  beauty  of  ’Out  of  the  Cradle  End- 
lessly Rocking’.  perhaps  Sandburg’s  little  ’Sea-Wash’  un- 
wittingly tells  what  the  sea  in  Whitman's  poetry  is — how 
Whitman's  sea  is  like  the  sea  itself:” 

The  sea-wash  never  ends. 

The  sea-wash  repeats,  repeats. 

Only  the  old  songs?  Is  that  all 
the  sea  knows? 

Only  the  old  strong  songs? 

Is  that  all? 

The  sea-wash  repeats,  repeats.  2 

3 

'’This  is  Whitman's  way.  It  is  the  old  repeating  song:” 

With  angry  moans  the  fierce  old  mother  incessantly  moaning, 

On  the  sands  of  Paumanok's  shore  gray  and  rustling, 

The  yellow  half-moon  enlarged,  sagging  down,  drooping,  the 
face  of  the  sea  almost  touching, 

The  boy  ecstatic,  with  his  bare  feet  the  waves,  with  his 
hair  the  atmosphere  dallying,  4 

"it  is  all  this  that  stirs  the  boy  ecstatic  in  Whitman. 

There  is  more  passionate  love  in  such  lines  than  in  the 

5 

lines  that  Sandburg  writes:” 

The  sea  gives  all, 

And  yet  the  sea  keeps  something  back. 

The  sea  takes  without  asking.  6 

1,3.5'  Holcomb  ’’Whitman  and  Sandburg”  English  Journal  17:555. 
2.  Smoke  and  Steel  p.  116.  6.  Ibid.  p. ~164 . 

4.  ”0ut  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking”  p.  218. 
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6.  Conclusion. 

All  the  critics  have  agreed  that  Sandburg  is  a true 
son  of  Whitman  without  being  merely  an  imitator  of  Walt. 

Since  Sandburg  was  experimenting  with  the  loose  forms  and 
broad  spirit  as  early  as  1904,  his  fundamental  impressions 
came  from  an  earlier  source  that  that  of  the  new  poets. 

Sandburg  bases  his  verse  on  cadence  curves.  Sometimes 
the  curve  straightens  so  much  that  the  line  seems  too  much 
like  prose.  In  these  extremely  long  cadences,  he  goes  beyond 
the  lead  of  Whitman.  Like  Whitman,  he  uses  repetition  of 
phrases,  but  he  also  uses  contrast  skillfully.  Eoth  use 
coined  words,  but  Sandburg  is  more  careful  about  the  cor- 
rect use  of  foreign  words. 

Both  often  use  long  sentences,  with  each  line  a 
thought  unit  of  the  sentence.  Sandburg  carries  the  Whit- 
man delight  in  words  to  a passion  for  them. 

In  content,  both  write  of  American  life,  and  of  all 
classes  of  people,  of  modern  life  and  work.  Whitman  gives 
more  sweeping  pictures,  and  Sandburg  fills  in  the  details 
of  the  same  pictures.  Sandburg  is  more  subtle  that  Whit- 
man, and  escapes  his  sentimentality. 

In  general,  ” fidelity  to  the  here  and  now,  concrete 
pictures,  realism,  Americanism,  freedom-- the se  are  key 
words  of  the  two.” 

One  must  not  forget  that  Sandburg  had  one  power  which 

he  did  not  get  from  Whitman  at  all— the  color  et c hing. 

1.  Holcomb  ^Whitman  and  Sandburg”  English  Journal  17:552. 
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V.  Conclusion 


A.  Whitman. 

Whitman  consciously  worked  to  free  poetry  from  the 
limits  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  and  to  attain  a free  form  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  express  a great  faith  in  ordinary 
people  and  in  universal  democracy.  The  superficial  critic 
often  says  Walt  overdoes  the  use  of  l_  and  the  seif,  Out 
critics  who  have  really  studied  the  Le aves  say  that  each 
reader  has  to  be  mystic  enough  to  become  the  i_  and  the 
self  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  real  message  of  Whitman. 

B.  Influences  of  Whitman. 

1.  Witter  Bynner. 

Bynner  has  the  Whitman  belief  in  a brotherhood  of  man 

and  in  democracy,  but  his  best  work  is  his  color  pictures 

and  his  Indian  sketches  which  are  not  Whitman-like. 

✓ 

2.  Stephen  Vincent  Eenet. 

The  Whitman  influence  is  i ouno  only  in  J ohn  Brown  * s 
Body  by  Ben^t.  In  some  parts  of  tnls  poem,  he  breads  into 
the  freer  forms,  but  in  no  part  does  he  attain  the  sweeping 
cadences  of  Whitman.  Both  poets  have  used  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  fact  that  Benet  borrows  Whitman’s  prose  description 
of  the  return  from  Bull  Run  may  indicate  that  he  had  made 
a study  of  Whitman's  works  as  preparation  for  writing  his 
poem.  Hie  use  of  the  narrative  story  of  tne  Civil  War 
makes  the  apparent  Whitman  Influence  on  content  somewhat 
slight . 

3.  Charles  Erskine  Scott  7/ood. 

Wood  followed  Whitman  in  both  form  and  content.  He  used 
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the  same  personal  chants  and  similar  cadences,  out  he  had  a 
power  of  writing  descriptive  sketches  which  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  Whitman  pictures. 

Both  poets  wrote  about  people  about  them  and  everyday 
life,  but  they  differ  in  that  Whitman  writes  as  one  of  the 
people  and  Wood  writes  from  the  distance  of  the  desert  where 
the  poet  learns  from  Truth. 

4.  Lincoln  Colcord. 

Colcord  imitates  Whitman's  verse  at  its  worst,  and  also 
his  realistic  descriptions  and  cumulative  effects  in  his  long 
sentences.  Colcord  pictures  lasting  peace  coming  through 
long  eras  of  war,  while  Whitman  says  lasting  peace  can  come 
only  after  long  struggles  in  peaceful  living.  Thus  the  con- 
tent of  the  two  is  similar,  but  is  presented  with  a differ- 
ent meant  to  the  same  end. 

5.  Hart  Crane. 

Crane  uses  the  Whitman  form  very  little  except  in  the 
latter  part  of  The  Bridge , especially  in  "Cape  Ratteras." 

He  does  have  a kindred  love  for  America,  the  Whitman  way  of 
thinking  about  things  that  make  up  his  country,  and  a de- 
sire to  see  a more  complete  brotherhood  of  man. 

6.  James  Oppenheim. 

In  style,  Oppenheim  has  followed  Whitman  so  closely  that 
some  lines  seem  like  plagiarism,  and  yet  he  sometimes  misses 
the  feeling  of  7/hitman's  lines,  although  he,  in  some  parts, 
has  more  musical  beauty  than  //hitman  has.  He  uses  the 
Whitman  chant  and  the  thought  unit  for  his  line,  but  he 
does  not  use  coined  words,  and  when  he  uses  a foreign 
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word,  he  uses  it  correctly. 

In  content,  he  has  consciously  struggled  to  a oroau  love 
of  humanity  like  that  of  Whitman,  hut  he  prefers  a realm  some- 
where between  life  and  death  where  he  tinds  beauty.  This 
phase  of  his  work  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  later  he  quit 
writing  and  took  up  the  work  of  psychoanalysis.  In  his  strug- 
gle to  appreciate  humanity,  he  has  come  to  a power  of  por- 
traying human  nature  so  completely  that  the  reader  sometimes 
feels  as  if  his  inmost  feelings  were  being  put  on  paper. 

7.  Carl  Sandburg. 

Sandburg,  who  began  his  poetical  experiments  in  1904, 
is  a true  son  of  Whitman  without  being  a mere  imitator.  Re 
uses  cadenced  verse  with  repetitions  and  contrasts.  Some- 
times his  cadences  stretch  out  until  they  cease  to  be  poet- 
ical curves,  and  approach  prose.  Both  use  the  long  sentence 
with  a thought  unit  for  a line.  Eoth  enjoy  words  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  coin  new  words;  Sandburg  is  careful  to  use  for- 
eign words  correctly;  he  carries  the  Whitman  delight  in 
words  to  a passion  for  them. 

Both  of  them  write  of  life  about  them,  of  democratic 
life  and  work,  and  of  problems  of  the  working  people.  Sand- 
burg fills  in  the  details  of  the  sweeping  pictures  of  Whit- 
man. The  side  of  Sandburg  which  produces  the  Deautiful 
color  etchings  is  the  side  uninfluenced  by  Whitman. 

8.  General  statement. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Whitman  has  influenced  these 
poets,  and  that  most  of  them  who  began  with  the  whitman,  idea 
added  something  of  their  own  to  produce  their  writings. 
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VI.  Summary. 

Walt  Whitman,  who  lived  from  1519  until  1592,  was  a son 
of  working  people,  who  lived  near  the  ocean.  After  about 
six  years  of  education,  he  learned  the  printers’  trade.  He 
learned  about  people  when  he  hoarded  around  while  he  taught 
school. 

His  first  literary  attempt  was  Franklin  Evans,  which 
gave  no  hint  of  the  writer  of  the  Le ave s . as  a journalist, 
he  wrote  articles,  reviews  or  books  and  plays,  ana  politi- 
cal articles.  When  he  became  too  frank  in  an  editorial 
about  war  questions,  he  lost  his  position;  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  where  he  worked  on  The  Dal ly  Crescent  and  where  he 
had  the  love  affair  which  has  caused  much  discussion. 

After  a leisurely  return  trip,  he  began  to  work  on 
the  Leaves  of  Grass , which  were  enriched  by  his  experiences 
in  the  Civil  War  as  nurse.  After  the  war,  he  held  govern- 
ment positions  in  Washington  until  his  health,  which  naa 
been  broken  by  the  war,  failed  and  he  haa  to  retire  to  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  where  he  spent  his  last  years. 

His  last  edition  of  the  Leaves  was  published  in  1552. 

As  a poet,  Whitman  began  with  the  simplest  of  forms 
and  varied  them.  Later  he  abandoned  the  regular  stanza, 
rhythm,  and  rhyme,  and  let  himself  be  carried  forward  by 
the  force  of  his  emotion;  then,  he  made  his  lines  into 
sweeping  curves  of  verse,  or  cadences.  in  many  of  his 
lines,  the  cadenced  curves  are  not  complete,  but  this  de- 
vice furnishes  the  basis  of  his  verse.  He  used  the  sen- 
tence as  the  basis  of  his  line, --that  is,  the  thought 
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unit.  Often,  he  has  many  lines  which  are  followed  by  commas 
or  semicolons  so  that  his  grammatical  sentence  is  very  long. 

Musically,  the  accumulative  effect  of  a group  of  his 
lines  is  that  of  a chant.  Whitman  calls  the  poems  ciaants, 
or  songs.  Although  he  is  not  considered  an  imagistic  writer, 
he  does  have  the  very  essence  of  this  method  in  some  of  his 
lines . 

He  uses  the  diction  of  the  people  about  him,  ana  does 
not  hesitate  to  use  coined  and  foreign  Words  if  they  fit 
into  his  line.  He  sometimes  loses  himself  in  words.  The 
'’Song  of  Myself"  would  be  much  more  artistic  if  it  were  only 
one-fourth  as  long  as  it  is. 

The  underlying  spirit  of  the  poet  is  that  of  the  pro- 
phet who  insists  that  the  words  must  convey  a message.  He, 
as  Van  Wyck  Brooks  said,  "precipitated  the  American  Charac- 
ter." He  had  a vision  of  a world  brotherhood  based  on  what 
he  dreamed  America  might  become  and  help  other  countries  to 
become.  Since  he  was  writing  about  everybody,  he  includes 
all  classes  of  people,  the  sex  life  as  well  as  the  working 
life,  and  the  land  and  the  sea. 

The  Civil  War  aroused  the  real  depths  of  Whitman  ana 
mellowed  his  brutality  and  barbaric  "yawp"  so  that  as  a 
result  of  the  war  his  greatest  poetry  was  produced. 

He  has  many  pages  of  epic- like  catalogues. 

Whitman  differs  from  most  of  his  followers  in  his  mys- 
tic natfore  by  which  he  identifies  himself  with  people  and 
things  so  that  he  always  thought  of  himself  as  two--his 
self  and  his  soul.  Tagore  declared  "that  no  American  had 
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caught  the  Oriental  spirit  so  well  as  he.” 
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Witter  Bynner  insists  he  has  followed  Whitman  completely, 
but  his  best  work  is  found  in  his  Indian  Earth,  which  is  writ- 
ten like  the  Chinese  translations  he  made  with  Kiang  Kang-Hu. 
In  The  New  World,  one  finds  the  Whitman  ideas  of  democracy. 

The  use  of  the  catalogue  is  found  in  G-ren stone  poems  in  "The 
Circus.”  "Whitman,"  in  A Canticle  of  Pan^  has  Irregular  lines, 
but  it  also  contains  rhyme. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  lived  in  a military  environment  in 
his  childhood.  He  is  an  educated  man,  having  received  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Yale.  His  early  volumes*  Five  Men 
and  pompey  t Young  Adventure , Heavens  and  Earth,  King  David, 
and  Tiger  J oy , do  not  show  the  Whitman  Influence.  Hie  latest 
book,  Ballads  and  poems,  is  a collection  of  poems  from  191b 
to  1930,  and  it  also  shows  a lack  of  the  Whitman  influence. 
(Perhaps  absence  would  be  a better  word  than  lack. ) 

J ohn  Brown  * s Body  is  the  poem  of  Bendt  whicn  is  best 
known^and  which  does  involve  some  Whitman  influence,  it  is 
a sort  of  epic  of  the  Civil  War  told  in  a narrative  style. 

The  verse  forms  range  from  the  regular  rhymed  quatrain  to 
cadences  so  long  that  they  become  prose.  There  is  a lack 
of  unity  in  the  poem,  but  there  is  a force  of  interest 
which  holds  the  reader  and  carries  him  on.  He  used  the 
Whitman  account  of  the  return  to  Washington  after  Bull  Run, 
but  with  that  exception,  it  is  hard  to  find  direct  influ- 
ences, although  he  must  have  studied  Whitman  since  ne  used 
one  quotation  so  completely  that  it  is  almost  plagiarism. 

The  content  of  the  best  work  of  both  poets  was  based  on 

The  Civil  War,  but  the  view  point  was  different. 

1.  p.  25  of  this  paper. 


Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood  Isa  writer  who  has  lived 


since  1852,  but  he  has  written  his  best  work.  The  poet  in 
The  Desert , in  1915*  This  poem  is  a dialogue  between  tne 
poet  and  Truth  concerning  people  ana  life  in  the  setting 
of  the  desert.  His  verse  is  very  similar  to  that  or  Whit- 
man, but  he  has  an  added  power  or  beautiful  descriptions 
which  is  not  found  in  Whitman.  Both  of  them  write  oi  the 
self  and  the  soul,  of  equality  for  all  men,  of  the  beauty 
of  death,  and  of  the  glory  of  losing  as  well  as  of  winning. 
They  differ  in  view  points.  Whitman  writes  among  people; 
Wood  pictures  his  ideas  from  the  remote  setting  or  the 
desert . 

Lincoln  Coicord  is  known  as  a poet  for  one  poem. 

Vision  of  War,  which  is  a glorification  or  the  values  or 
war  in  contrast  with  the  terrible  conditions  ot  peace 
which  is  little  more  than  preparation  ror  the  next  war. 

The  first  part  of  his  poem  has  deeper  emotion  than  the 
rest  of  the  book.  He  uses  the  Whitman  verse  at  irs 
worst,  as  well  as  his  cumulative  effects  and  his  long 
sentences.  He  believes  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  in 
this  poem,  but  while  Whitman  says  permanent  peace  will 
come  through  a struggle  in  peaceful  times,  Coicord  says 
permanent  peace  can  come  only  after  long  ages  of  wars. 

Coicord  has  used  the  Whitman  catalogue  also. 

He,  since  1915,  has  done  most  of  his  writing  in 
the  production  oi  short  stories  and  articles  on  politi- 
cal and  economic  questions. 


. 

The  newest  poet  in  this  group  is  Hart  Crane  who  has 
written  White  Buildings! 1926) , and  The  Bridge ( 1930) . The 
5 rid fee  was  given  the  Helen  Haire  Levinson  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  poetry  written  in  1930. 

His  first  book  is  related  to  Whitman  only  in  a kindred 
spirit.  The  Bridge  makes  this  kindred  spirit  more  tangible. 
This  poem  begins  with  a mild  tribute  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and 
ende  in  an  attempt  to  present  the  myth  of  America. 

Crane  devoted  one  whole  section,  ’’Cape  Hatteras",  to 
Whitman,  and  answers  Whitman’s  challenge  to  '’Recorders 
Ages  HenceJ'  and  then  concludes  by  asking  to  have  the  hand 
and  spirit  of  Whitman  always  with  him.  He  has  a kindred 
love  of  America,  the  Whitman  way  of  thinking  about  things, 
and  a desire  to  see  the  wider  brotherhood  of  man.  He  does 
not  reach  the  Whitman  sweep  of  verse,  although  he  does 
strive  in  that  direction  in  the  latter  part  of  The  Bridge . 

James  Oppenheim  has  collected  all  his  best  poetry  in- 
to The  Sea.  He  has  left  out  of  this  book  Monday  Morning, 

W ar  and  Laughter,  and  The  Book  of  Self  except  ’’The  Song  of 
Life."  In  his  introductory  summary  of  the  work  he  has  done, 
he  admits  the  influence  of  the  Old  Te  stament , Walt  Whitman, 
and  psychoanalysis. 

In  his  style,  he  has  followed  Whitman  very  closely--so 
closely,  in  fact,  that  some  of  his  lines  seem  like  plagiar- 
ism. He  usee  the  Whitman  chants,  the  lines  as  thought  units, 
but  no  coined  words  nor  incorrectly  used  foreign  words. 

In  content,  his  natural  spirit  is  the  opposite  of  that 
of  Whitman,  but  he  has  consciously  struggled  toward  a love 
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for  humanity  so  that  he  pictures  the  inner  lives  of  people 
with  entire  frankness  and  completeness.  Whitman’s  poetry 
is  a picture  of  a great,  trusting  person  striding  through 
the  world,  while  Oppenheim’s  is  a picture  of  a progression 
in  thought  and  appreciation  for  others. 

Carl  Sandburg,  like  Whitman,  was  trained  for  his  work 
by  his  own  life  when  he  had  to  do  so  many  different  kinds  of 
work  to  earn  a living  that  he  learned  all  sides  of  the  labor- 
ing man’s  life.  Since  Carl  Sandburg  published  his  first 
poetical  attempt,  In  Reckles s Ec stasjy , in  1904  in  which  he 
was  already  trying  to  use  the  freer  form  and  the  broader 
spirit,  it  seems  that  he  caught  the  icea  of  Whitman  from 
Whitman,  rather  than  from  his  fellow  poets,  who  were  so 
consciously  followers  of  Whitman  later. 

Sandburg  uses  Whitman’s  broad  treatment  of  his  material, 
his  free  rhythms,  his  repetitive  verse--perfecting  the  form 
beyond  what  Whitman  had  done  with  it--his  repetitions  of 
words  and  phrases,  his  coined  words,  ana  his  simple  ana 
powerful  speech.  He  added  his  own  skill  in  the  use  of  con- 
trast, and  his  more  definite  word  pictures,  which  are  almost 
like  details  added  to  the  broad,  sweeping  pictures  of  Whitman. 
He  went  beyond  Whitman’s  delight  in  words  to  a passion  for 
them  and  great  care  in  his  choice  of  them. 

In  content,  he,  like  whitman,  is  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  people,  in  American  life,  in  democracy,  in 
concrete  pictures,  and  in  freedom. 

He  is,  in  many  ways,  the  truest  son  Of  Whitman  because 
he  is  able  to  take  the  desirable  features  of  the  Leaves,  and 
add  his  own  literary  ability  to  make  something  his  own,  instead 
of  being  merely  an  imitator. 
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used),  copyright  by  The  Sunwise  Turn,  1920,  2,000 
copies.  (There  is  just  a line  or  two  about  each  poet.) 

Golcord,  Lincoln — VI si on  of  War,  Macmillan,  Boston,  191b. 
149  p. 

Crane,  Hart--The  Bridge,  Horace  Liverlght  Inc.,  New  York, 

1930.  8T~$. 

Crane,  Hart — White  Buildings,  Horace  Liverlght  Inc.,  New 
York,  1926.  5$  p.  (Foreword  by  Allen  Tate.) 

Opoenheim,  james--The  Sea,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 

1924,  557  p* 

(This  volume  is  a collection  of  his  work.) 

Opoenheim,  James- -War  and  Laughter,  Century,  New  Yor-J£, 

1916.  215  p. 

(This  volume  is  not  Included  in  The  Se a . ) 

Sandburg,  C arl- -Chic ago  poems,  Henry  Holt,  & Co.,  New 
York,  1916.  lcJ3  p. 

Sandburg,  Carl--Cornhuskers,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  New  York, 
191b.  147  p. 
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Sandburg,  Carl- -Early  Moon,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  New  York, 
1930.  136  p. 

Sandburg,  Carl — good  Morning,  America,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co., 
New  York,  1$2B.-  2b 1 p / 

Sandburg,  Carl--Slabs  of  the  Sun-Burnt  West,  Harcourt,  Brace 
& Co.,  1922:  76  p. 

Sandburg,  Carl- -Series  of  pamphlet  poets:  Carl  Sandburg, 

Simon  and  Schuster,  37  West  b7  St.,  New  York,  192o. 
Edited  by  Hughes  Mearns.  Foreword  p.  b-b  used. 

Sandburg,  Carl- -Smoke  and  steel,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co., 

New  York,  1920.  2b8  p. 

Whitman,  Walt--Leave_s  of  grass,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1920. 

505  p.  Modern  Readers  * Series  with  Introduction  by 
John  Valente.  All  page  references  to  Whitman’s  poems 
are  taken  from  this  volume. 

Whitman,  Walt- -Leave s of  grass,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

Chicago,  1922.  504  p.  Modern  Student’s  Library,  Amer- 

ican Edition  with  Introduction  by  Stuart  p.  Sherman. 

(The  Introduction  was  used.  The  edition  was  used  tor 
ihe  ooems  are  chronologically  arranged,  but  no  reier- 
ences  are  gives  except  to  the  introauction. ) 

Wood,  Charles  Erskine  Scott--The  poet  in  The  Desert,  one 
thousand  copies  published  by  the  author  at  the  press 
of  F.  W.  Bates  & Co.,  in  Portland,  Oregon.  191b.  124  p. 

2.  Books  concerning  Walt  Whitman. 

Bailey,  John  Cann--Walt  Whitman,  Macmillan,  New  York,  192b. 
220  p.  English  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  j.  C.  Squire. 

Bazalgette,  Leon- -Walt  Whitman:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  trans- 
lated by  Ellen  Fitzgerald,  1920,  3bb  p.  Doubleday,  page 
& Co.,  New  York.  (From  French,  Walt  Whitman:  1 ’ homme  et 
son  oeuvre,  1906,  b!3  p. ) 


Binns,  Henry  Bryan--A  Life  01  Walt  Whitman,  Methuen  <&  Co., 
London,  1905.  3b9  p. 

Brooklyn  New  York  Public  Library — Walt  Whitman;  A Biblio- 
graphical Survey,  1919,  Series  3,  Volume  11,  No.  9, 
p.  153-164. 

Bucke,  Richard  Maurice — Walt  Whitman,  McKay,  Philadelphia, 
1883.  236  p. 

Burroughs,  John- -Notes  on  Walt  Whitman  as  poet  and  person, 
American  News  Co.,  1867 , 108  p. ; also  1871,  12b  p. 
(glanced  through  the  1871  edition) 
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Burton,  Richard  Eugene- -Literary  L<=  aders  of  America,  The 
Chautauqua  press.  New  York,  1903.  3 10  p.  The  Chau- 
tauqua Home  Reading  Series. 

'’Walt  Whitman”  Chapter  12  p.  204-293* 

Canby,  Henry  SeidelT- American  Estimates,  Harcourt,  Brace 
& Co.,  1929.  287  p*  rtWalt  Whitman"  p 94-98. 

Carpenter,  Edward- -Angel * s Wings,  sonnenschein,  Lonaon 
1398.  248  p.  (Read  p.  1-24.) 

Carpenter,  Edward- -Day s with  Walt  Whitman,  Macmillan, 

New  York;,  1906.  187  p. 

Carpenter,  George  Rice — Walt  Whitman,  Macmillan,  New  York, 
English  Men  of  Letters,  1969,  175  p. 

Chapman,  J.  J . --Chapters  in  Emerson  and  Qth er  Essays, 
Scribner,  1898,  24?  p.  (Whitman  p.  111-12*87 

Collection  of  Magazine  Articles  Relating  to  Walt  Whitman 
1908.  Unpaged.  Special  Library,  Boston  public  Li- 
brary . (**Whitman  5*9) 

Dowden,  Edward- -Studies  in  Literature , 1899.  323  p.  Kegan 
Pau^,  Trench  TrJlbner  & Co.,  London. 

Elliot,  Charles  N . -r-Walt  Whitman,  Man,  poet  and  Friend, 
Badger,  Boston,  1913.  237  p* 

(Letters  from  Whitman’s  friends  and  admirers). 

Furness,  Clifton  Joseph — Walt  Whitman  * s Workshfl>p(A  Col- 
lection of  unpublished  manuscript sO  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Furness.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity press,  1928,28b  p.  Limited  edition  of 
750  copies. 

Hayes,  Will- -The  prophet  of  the  New  Era,  C.  W.  Daniel  Ltd., 
London,  Graham  House,  Tudor  Street.  E.  C.,  1928  194  p. 
(Calls  Whitman  the  Christ  of  our  age). 

Holloway,  Emory--Whltman  An  Interpretation  in  Narrative, 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1926.  330  p.  (Holloway  is 

considered  the  best  recent  scholar  of  Whitman) 

(Pages  used- -3,  71,  83,  87,  88,  93,  114,  113,. 120,  127, 
156,  169,  170,  218,  232.) 

Holloway,  Emory--Walt  Whitman,  The  uncollected  poetry  and 
Prose  of  Walt  Whitman,  Doubleaay,  page  & Co.,  1921 
Two  volumes(used  Introduction  of  Volume  I, '’critical. 
Estimate  of  Whitman:  Hie  diction  p.  ixv,  and  summary 
of  his  verse  form  p.  XCII.) 

Keller,  Elizabeth  Leavitt — Walt  Whitman  in  Mickle  Street, 
Kennerley,  New  York,  1921.  227  p. 

(She  was  Whitman’s  last  nurse). 
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Kennedy,  William  Sloane--The  Fight  of  a Book  For  the  World, 

The  Stonecraft  press,  West  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts, 

1926.  304  p.  (Story  of  Le ave s of  Grass) 

Kennedy,  William  Sloane — Reminiscence s of  7/alt  Whitman, 

David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  169Y  T9^T"p. 

(Analyzes  Leaves  of  G-rass) 

Lindsay,  Vachel  Nlcholas--The  Litany  of  Washington  Street , 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1929.  121  p. 

"The  Loneliness  of  Walt  Whitman,  Statesman- poet" 
p.  54-64. 

Literary  Executors,  Editors;  Horace  L.  Traubel,  Richard 

Maurice  Bucke,  Thomas  B.  Harned--m  Re:  wait  Whitman, 
David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  1093.  4p2  p. 

Morris,  Harrison  S . - -W alt  Whitman,  Harvard  university 
Press,  1929.  122  p. 

Noyes,  Carleton — An  Approach  to  Walt  Whitman,  Houghton  Mill- 
lin,  1910.  230  p.  New  York. 

(Central  idea  of  Whitman--the  individual.) 

Perry,  Bliss--Walt  Whitman,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1900  334  p. 
New  York.  American  Men  of  Letters. 

Phelps,  William  Lyon- -How ells,  j ame s,  Bryant  and  other  Essays, 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1924.  100  p.  Whitman  p . 3 1- 03 . 

Rodgers,  Cleveland,  ana  Black,  J ohn, (Editors) --The  Gathering 
of  the  Forces,  Putnam,  New  York,  1920.  Two  volumes. 
^Merely  glanced  through  these  books.) 

Rogers,  Robert  Cameron — The  Magnificent  idler.  Doubleday,  page 
Sc  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1920.  312  p. 

(A  good  biography  of  Whitman.) 

Santayana,  George- -interpret at ions  or  poetry  ana  Religion, 
Scribner,  New  York,  190U.  29O  p. 

"Walt  Whitman"  p.  lYY-ldy. 

Sawyer,  Roland  Douglas- -Walt  Whitman,  tne  prophet  poet. 

Badger,  The  Gorham  press,  Boston,  19137  Y6  p. 

Selincourt,  Basil  De--Walt  Whitman,  A Critical  Study, 

Seeker,  London,  l$l4,  251  p. 

Shay,  Frank— The  Bibliography  of  Walt  Whitman,  Friedmans’ 

New  York,  1920.  40  p. 

Stedman,  Edmund  C larence--poetB  of  America,  Houghton  Miff- 
lin^, New  York,  1665 (New  Edition  1913)  4Y6  p. 

"Walt  Whitman"  Chapter  X,  p.  349-393. 


Symonds,  John  Addington- -Walt  Whitman,  A Study , Nimmo, 
London,  1893 . IbO  p. 

Thompson,  J ames--WalL  Whitman,  The  Man  and  The  poet , 

77  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  (published  by  edi- 
tor), 1924.  10b  p. 

(Merely  read  this;  used  no  statements  from  it.) 

Traubel,  Horace- -With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  three  volumes, 
1906,  1908,  1$11.  Small,  Maynard  & Co.,  Boston. 

Triggs,  Oscar  Love 11- -Br owning  and  Whitman,  A Study  in  Bemoc 
racy , Sonnenscheln,  London,  1893.  148  p. 

Vincent,  Leon  H. --American  Literary  Masters,  Houghton  Miff- 
lin, New  York,  50b  p.  190b. 

"Walt  Whitman”  p.  485-308. 

Wells,  Carolyn,  and  Goldsmith,  Alfred  F.--A  Concise  Biblio- 
graphy  of  Walt  Whitman,  Houghton  Mifflin,  New  York, 
1922.  10T  p. 

Whitman,  Walt — C omplete  prose  W ork s , Small,  Maynard  & Co., 
Boston,  1881,  1g08,  lo$i,  5^7  p. 

Wood,  Clement,  and  Wood,  Mildred--For  Walt  Whitman,  Saun- 
ders, Toronto,  1925,  25  p. 

(”Walt  Whitman,  The  Good  Red  poet”  p.  17-24.) 


3.  General  references. 


Boynton,  Percy  H.--A  Hist ory  of  American  Literature,  Ginn, 
New  York,  1919.  513  p.  (Used  p.  3 82-37$)  — 

Boynton,  Percy  H. --Some  Contemporary  Americans,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1924,  1925,  2bJ~ p. 

Sandburg,  p.  50-89. 

Brenner,  Rica--Ten  Modern  poet s,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co., 

New  York,  19J0~  27$  p~  (Sandbmrg,  p.  119-147.) 

Bronson,  Walter  C . -Short  Hi  story  or  American  Literature , 

D.  C.  Heath,  New  York"]  I$19( revised  from  1909),  490  p. 

Erooke,  Van  Wyck- -Americans  Coming  of  Age,  B.  W.  Huebscn, 

New  York,  1924.  Id5  p.  ("The  precipitant”  p.  109-129) 

Foerster,  Norman- -American  Criticism,  Houghton  Mifflin, 

New  York,  192$T  273  p. 


French,  Roy  L. --Recent  poetry  from  America,  England,  Ireland 
and  Canada,  D.  C.  Heath,  New  York,  192b.  5 82  p. 
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Hansen,  Harry- -M idw e st  portraits,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co., 

New  York,  1923 . 3b?  p.  ("Sandburg,  p.  lb-91.) 

Hubbell,  Jay  B.  and  Eeaty,  John  0.--An  Introduction  to 

poetry,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1922,Tl926,  also)  524  p. 
Chapter  X.  ’’Free  Verse"  p.  565  - 5 67. 

Kreymborg,  Alfred--Our  Singing  Strength,  Coward-McCann  Inc., 
New  York,  1929.  650  p. 

Lowell,  Amy--poetry  and  poetB,  Houghton  Mifflin,  New  York, 
1930.  23T“5. 

"Walt  Whitman  and  the  New  poetry"  p.  01-07. 

(See  same  thing  in  Magazine  list , Lowell--"Walt  Whitman 
and  the  New  poetry"  Yale  Review  n.s.  16;b02-519) 

Lowell,  Amy- -Tendencies  in  Modern  American  poetry , Macmillan, 
New  York,  1917 , 349  p.  (Revised  edition^  l$2o) 

Lowes,  John  Livingston- -Convent ion  and  Revolt  in  poetry , 1924, 
1930,  Houghton  Mifflin,  New  York,  34-0  p. 

Manly,  John  Matthews,  and  Rickert,  Edith — Contemporary  Ameri- 
can Literature;  Bibliographies  and  Study  Outlines,  Har- 
court, Brace  & Co. , 1$22.  160  p. 

Maynard,  Theodore--Our  Best  poets,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  New  York, 
1922.  233  p. 

Monroe,  Harriet,  and  Henderson,  Alice  Corbin--The  New  poetry; 
An  Anthology,  1917,  1923  (Used  1923  edition)  Macmillan, 
New  York,  oil  p. 

Monroe,  Harriet-- poets  and  Their  Art,  Macmillan,  New  York, 
1926.  301  p. 

Pattee,  Fred  Lewi s-- American  Literature  Since  lofO,  Century, 
New  York,  1915.  449  p.  (used  p.  103- lob 

Pattee,  Fred  Lew  is- -The  New  American  Literature  1090- 1950, 
Century,  New  York,  1$30.  5O7  p. 

perry,  Bliss--Study  of  poetry,  Houghton  Mifflin,  New  York, 
1920.  396  p. 

Sherman,  Stuart  P. --Americans,  Scribner's,  New  York,  1922. 

336  p.  (Whitman"]  p.  Ib3-l0b;  Sandburg,  p.  259-24p.) 

Snyder,  Franklyn  B.,  and  Snyder,  Edward  D. — a Book  or  Amer- 
ican Literature  t Macmillan,  New  York,  1927.  1245  p. 

(Used  p.  1217) 

Untermeyer,  Louis- -American  poetry  Since  1900,  Henry  Holt 
& Co.,  (1923,  not  used) , 1924.  5$9"  p. 
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Untermeyer,  Louis- -The  Forms  of  poetry , Harcourt,  Brace  & Co., 
New  York,  1926.  163  p.  (Merely  looked  through  this  book). 

Untermeyer,  Louis--Modem  American  poetry,  Harcourt,  Brace 

& Co.,  1930.  630  p.  (Earlier  editions-1919,  1921,  192b). 

Untermeyer,  Louis- -New  Era  In  American  poetry,  Henry  Holt 
& Co. , 1919.  339  p. 

Weirlck,  Bruce--From  Whitman  to  Sandburg  in  American  poetry, 
Macmillan,  1§2%,  New  York.  243  p. 

Whipple,  T.  K.-- Spokesmen,  Modern  Writers  and  American  Life , 
Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1926.  2(b  p. 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite- -New  voices.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1919, 
revised  1922,  434  p. 

Wood,  C lement-- poet s of  America,  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York,  192b. 
392  p.  Chapter  III. "Walt  Whitman*.  A Mystic  Volcano”  p.33- 
55;  Chapter  XV. "Carl  Sandburg;  A Hymn  from  Hogwallow” 
p.  246-261. 


II.  periodicals. 


1.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Book  Review  Digest , 192o,  John  Brown  * s Body  Reviewed. 

"Critical  Estimate  of  J ohn  Brown*  s Body” , pamphlet  published 
Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1929 

Monroe,  Harrlet--J  ohn  Brown’s  Body  Review”  poetry  33:91-96, 
Nov.  1926.  , 

Lanier,  H.  W. --"Stephen  Vincent  Bene^t,  poet"  St.  Nicholas 
56; 18,  November  1926. 

2.  Witter  Bynner- 

"G-ren stone  poems  Review”  Book  Review  Digest,  1926,  p.  114. 

Monroe,  Harriet--Mr.  Bynner  in  the  South  West” 
poetry  36:276-278,  August,  1930. 

Monroe j Harhiet--"Review  of  The  New  World  by  Witter  Bynner” 
poetry  7: 14-7- 14-6. 

Sturgeon,  M.  C. --Studies  of  Contemporary  American  poets” 

Mentor  7: on -page  back  of  Bynner* s picture (not  numbered) 
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3.  Hart  Crane. 

Cowley,  Malcolm-- " preface  to  Hart  Crane” 

New  Republic  ,62*.  276-277,  April  23, ,1930. 

Monroe,  Harriet--"Discusslon  with  Hart  Crane” 

Poetry  29:34-,4l,  October  192b. 

"Review  of  The  Bridge”  Book  Review  Digest  1930,  August. 

"Review  of  White  Buildings"  Book  Review  Digest  192  ( . 

"Sketch  of  Hart  Crane"  Wilson  Bulletin  5:104  Oct.  1930. 

Winters,  Yvor--"Hart  Crane’s  White  Buildings" 

Poetry  30:47-51. 

Winters,  Yvor--" progress  of  Hart,  Crane" 

Poetry  36:153-105,  June,  1930. 

4.  James  Oppenheim. 

Deutsch,  Babette--"Two  Solitudes” 

Dial  67:301-302,  October  4,, 1919. 

(Review  of  The  Solitary . ) 

Literature  Section--Revlew  of  James  Oppenheim’ s The  Solitary" 
Nation  109:441,  September  27,  1919. 

G-orman,  Herbert  S. - -The  Sea  of  James  Oppenheim” 

Poetry  25:333-337,  March,  1925. 

Oppenheim,  James--0n  Being  a poet  in  America” 

American  tPercury  19:333-330,  March,  1930. 

Dudley,  Dorothy- SRevlew  of  A cystic  Warrior  by  James  Oppen- 
heim" poetry  19:216-22(3,  January ~ 1922. 

"Review  of  The  Book  of  Self " Book  Review  Dige st  1917. 

"Review  of  Songs  For  The  New  Age"  Book  Review  Dige  st  1914. 

"Review  of  The  Sea"  Book  Review  Dige  st  1924. 

"Review  of  The  Solitary"  Book  Review  Dige  st  1919. 

A.  Y.  W. --Review  of  The  Solitary"  poetry  10*49-31. 

5.  Carl  Sandburg. 

Benjamin,  P.  L. --$oet  of  the  Common- place" 

Survey  45:12,13  October  2,  1920. 

Boynton,  Percy  H. --American  Authors  of  Today:Volce  of  Chicago" 
English  journal  l£*.  610- o20,  192^7  . 
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Bradley,  Wm.  Aspenw  all-- "Four  American  poets" 

Dial  61:528-530,  December  14,  1910. 

(Masters,  Sandburg,  Lowell,  and  Frost) 

Carnevali,  Emanuel- -"Qur  Great  Carl  Sandburg" 
poetry  17:266-272,  February,  1921. 

EditorialT-"sandburg  and  Stallings" 

Bookman  63:261,  May  192 o. 

Hansen,  Harry — "Carl  Sandburg,  poet  or  the  prairie" 
Pictorial  Review  26; 2,  114-116. 

Holcomb,  Esther  Lolita-- "Whitman  and  Sandburg" 

Engll sh  j ournal  17:549-333,  September  1926. 

(High  school  and  college  editions) 

Kreymborg,  Alfred- -"Review  of  Cornhusker  s by  Carl  Sandburg" 
poetry  13:155-161. 

Link,  Seymour  G.--"Carl  Sandburg’s  philosophy  of  Life" 
Poetry  Review  21:419-427,  December  1930. 


Lowell,  Amy — "Two  Generations  in  American  poetry" 

New  Republic  37:1-3,  December  3,  1925. 

Monroe,  Harriet- "C omment  on  Carl  Sandburg" 

Poetry  24:320-326,  September  1924. 

Rlckert,  Edith-- "Some  Straws  in  Contemporary  Literature, 
poetry.  Drama, and  Essay  in  English" 

English  journal  12:599-604,  November  1923. 

Rosenfeld,  Paul-- "Carl  Sandburg" 

Bookman  53:369-396,  July  1921. 

Sandburg,  Carl-- "Question  of  State  Laureates" 

Poetry  24; 226- 227,  July  1924. 

" Carl  Sandburg  in  England" 

Living  Age  329:72-73 ,, April  5,  1926. 

The  Time s--" poet  of  American  Industrialism" 

Living  Age  306:231-234,  January  22,  1921. 

Van  Doren,  Carl--"Flame  and  Slag:  Carl  Sandburg,  poet 

with  Both  Fists"  Century  106:706-792,  September  1925. 

West,  Rebecca — "Voice  of  Chicago" 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature  3: 61- 63, Sept ember  4,  1926. 


Yu6t,  Walter-- "Carl  Sandburg,  Human  Being" 
Bookman  52: 285-290,  January  1921. 


/ 


6.  Walt  Whitman. 


*Miae  alt  * hitman'  Ha r^r  156:698-707,  u.ay  , 1929. 

Boyd,  Ernest — ’’Father  of  Them  All” 

American  Lercury  6: 4p  1-45  6,  December  1925. 

Boynton,  Percy  H.-- ’whitman*  s Idea  of  the  state’' 

New  Re public  7:139-141,  Jane  10,  191*5. 

Brigham,  Johnson— ‘’Why  Harlan  Dismissed  Walt  Whitman” 
Nation  125:685,  December  14,  1927. 

(Gutting  cown  clerks;  not  for  indecent  material 

in  his  poetry) 

(Opposite  view  given  p.  46b,  November  2.) 

'’Celebrating  Walt  Whitman  as  Liberator” 

Current  Opinion  66:392-593,  June  1915. 

Chesterton,  G.  K. --pioneering  in  Art  ..losing  Fire” 

Literary  D1 ge ei  86; 26,  July  18,  1925. 

Colum,  Pacriac — ” poetry  of  Walt  Whitman" 

Republic  19:213-215,  June  14,  1919. 

’’Good  Gray  poet”  N at  i on  125:40b,  November  2,  1927. 

(ShowB  Douglas  ovConnor*  e stand  in  aefcnse  of 
V alt  Whitman. ) 

Gould,  Fiizabeth  Porter--Anne  Gilchrist  and  .alt  V. hitman” 
Current  literature  29:762-705,  December  i960. 

Gould,  Elizabeth  porter--,  y Whitman  C ollection--$crap- 
Bc  k* 

(A  Collection  of  actual  letters  containing  et^te.uents 
about  whitman.)  (In  special  library  of  Boston  public 
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